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NOTICE. 

the pictures of the following-named art- 
paid, to any address on receipt of four 
ur anda half years these pictures 
this paper, and their excellence has been 
We have recetved numerous 
es of the same, and publish the sub- 
facilitating a selection. 

name will added every week: 


William Mason, 


( aM P. S. Gilmore 


Neupert, : 
Hubert de Blanck, 
Dr Maas, 
Max Bruch 
L.G.G 


Louis 






tschalk, 
. Antoine de Kontski, 
port, 5. B 
‘ E.M 
( Otto 
May Fielding, W.H 
Monte Stagno, 
! John McCullough, 
la ‘ riney, Salvini, 
! ird Wagner, John T. Raymond, 
Lester Wallack, 
McKee Rankin, 
Boucicault, 
la Osmund Tearle, 
nberg, Lawrence Barrett, 
. Rossi, 
4 Stuart Robson, 
James ] ewis, 
th 


lills, 

Bowman, 
Bendix, 

Sherwood, 





° Edwin I th, 
I ‘ Max Treuman, 
I i C. A, Cappa 
Montegriffo 
Mrs. Helen Ames, 
Marie Litta, 
Emil Searia, 
rmann Winkelmann 
etti 
W. Gilchrist 
erranti 
» Hille Johannes Brahms 


szkowski 





tonsils, Emma Ab- 


THAT cu ty with screechy 
ft } it ul happy ex- 


Little did Gounod dream of such 


LILLIC ¢ 


genius Gounod $40,000 


’ enraptured the world. 


rh left we hope to refuse the 


‘Semiramide!” Ros- 


1s a godsend, but when 


Reggio” it would be safe to 











tomb and put him back in position 


ority of the directors of the 


G ( t coming season at that 


has decided zof to 


| 
house. ‘These | 
if an array of stars 


ression that 





last season, could not pay 
of ¢ 
Dr. Damrosch’s visit to! 


with t l in opera, that a season verman | 


Europe is made for the purpose of securing artists and 
novelties for the May Festival Association and for the per- 
formances of the Symphony and Oratorio Societies and not 
for any German opera season at the Metropolitan Opera 


House. 


HE ‘Little Duke” will begin this week its twenty- 
A. second performance at the Casino. This operetta is 
one of Lecocq’s best and ranks after “ La Fille de Madame 
Lecocq’s dest work, how- 
It 
is a masterpiece from beginning to end, and is called * Fleur 
de Thé.”” Mr. Grau, sen., produced it in New York in 1869, 
with Desclauzas, Beckers, Petit Carrien, and Rizarelli, at 
the Fourteenth Street Theatre. 


Angot” and “ Giroflé Girofla.”’ 
ever, has not been giten in this country for many years. 


Rose Bell also sang the 
part of Cesarzne. 
run at the time because the public only raved about Offen- 


It was gorgeously mounted, but did not 


bach. Musically considered it is superior to anything Offen- 


bach ever wrote except his ‘“Orphée.” Had it not been for 
the rage for opera bouffe in Paris (1856 to 1870), Lecocq 
would have been the worthy successor of Adam, Auber at 
the Opera Comique, where his works should have been pro- 
duced. He endeavored in vain to be admitted and had a hard 
Finally he saw that he either must com- 
pose according to the style of the day or vegetate forever; 
He, Offenbach, 
and the versatile Hervé are the three kings of French opera 
bouffe. “ The Little Duke” has been played hundreds of 


times in Paris. 


life, giving lessons. 
so he began his brilliant series of operettas. 


The motzf of the page chorus is singularly 


like the famous brindisi in Verdi's “* Macbeth” (Colwé 27 


ia 
Callce) 


T 


‘** Professor Cappa omitted from his programme of music at the 


HE lWor/d,in speaking of the Sunday music in Centra] 
Park, says: 


Central Park anything of a religious character. He confined him- 


self to Wagner, Balfe, Thomas, Wallace, and Mendelssohn. This 


is hardly fair, If some of the best music in possession of the 
world were not religious music, there might be some excuse for 
this, As a mere concession to religious prejudices, the use of a 


few of Handel’s or Mendelssohn’s sacred numbers would have 
been graceful.” 

Now, thought: Why should not the 
churches be open once on a Sunday, either in the afternoon 
or evening, for an hour’s grand organ performance? New 
York and Brooklyn have a score of organists, who in years 


here comes the 


gone by have achieved great success as solo pe rformers. 
There are, 
George Morgan, Henry Carter, S. P. Warren, F. Archer, 
H. E. Browne, Dr. Pearce, James Pearce, A. J. Davis, G. F. 
Le Jeune, G. Woodman, C. F. Daniels, H. R. Shelley, and 


men who are seldom heard as soloists, 


for instance, Eugene Thayer, Dudley Buck, 


a host of others 
although all of them are specially gifted with the power of 
interpreting the finest works written for the organ. 

The organs in the New York and Brooklyn churches are 
on an average better even than in the cities of Europe, and 
it does seem wrong that the art of organ playing just now 
is seldom »xhibited otherwise than in the mere accompani- 
of What 


grammes might be performed on the grand organs of the 


ment voices and choral numbers. noble pro- 


Jesuit church, the Temple Emmanuel, Beecher’s, Talmage’s, 


Trinity, Dr. Hall's, the Dominican and St. George’s Church! 


A 


the press of this country wields over the general public, the 





A CHANGE WANTED. 
S the beginning of the musical season is fast approach- 


ing and in consideration of the great influence which 


mportance of good and sound musical criticism founded on 
taste, knowledge and experience, must again be urged. If 
we except the 7rzbune, the Sun, the Post and the Maz and 
Express, none of our great dailies has any adequate repre- 
sentative in this line and it is with disgust that truly musical 
people read the stuff that some of the papers dare to dish 
to their 


stupidity vie with each other forthe supremacy in some of the 


out readers aS musical criticism. Ignorance and 
alleged criticisms that have appeared in such journals as the 
New York Hera/d and World. And yet thousands of peo- 
ple read these drivelings, form their opinions accordingly 
and judge artists and their works through such incompetent 
A 


change in the direction of better musical critics on some of 


sources, and are thus misguided and badly informed. 


our great daily papers is thus imperatively called for. 








At the concert given by Mme. Nilsson at the Royal 
Albert Hall, London, recently, there was a rush for the book of 
words, which contained a photograph (apparently taken some 


years ago) of Mme. Nilsson and a lithographed autograph of the 





UNITED STATES ARMY, 
Apply to Superintendent 


distinguished artiste. 
 pehaeastd -FOR THE 
competent Band Musicians. 


General Recruiting Service, Army Building, New York City, 
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THE RACONTEUR. 


HE term “sacred music"’ has been employed of 
late in so random a manner that it seems to me time that its 
meaning were a little more clearly defined. Judging from the 
material at hand which is to form the basis of a definition, this 
will be no difficult matter. 

Psalm tunes or hymns have until recently held the field in this 
country as types of unadulterated sacred music ; church music in 
general has been put in the same category, even when a fair 
singer has given the ‘‘Casta diva” to an air from ‘‘ Norma.” 
The concerts of a Sunday night at the Metropolitan Opera House 
were held ‘‘ sacred” by those who desired to hear good music 
on Sunday, and the same character used to hang around J. H. 
The Colonel himself was 
no detraction to the He 
always took in the money with a special Sunday air and stowed it 


Mapleson’s concerts on the same day. 


“ ” 
sacred” nature of the performance. 


away in a sacred manner. 

When 
disturbuing the peace by giving a Sunday entertainment—wet, 
dry and musical—he pointed with pride to a little sign standing 
Sacred 


Harry Hill, however, was arrested and held in bail for 


‘ 


outside his door and said to the law : ** You see my sign, 
Concert,’ ’’ and he was immediately bailed. 

Music had power in that instance to soothe the savage Police 
Justice. 

Billy McGlory has given ** 

The last act in the drama seems to have been performed in 


sacred "’ concerts, too. 


The proprietor of a park there has just been arrested 
One of the complaints was that 


Pittsburg. 
for keeping a disorderly place. 
music was played in the park on Sunday. 
that he had heard the music. 


The question naturally rose, was the music 


A policeman testified 
os The 
policeman not being a good judge of what is sacred between the 
that 


whether the music was of a sacred character. 


” 
sacred ? 


bars as behind or under the bar, said he could not tell 


On this testimony the prisoner was released. The music which 
the policeman heard was that offered by a minstrel troupe. As the 
proprietor of the park was allowed his freedom, it is safe to say 


that the music of the troupe was ‘‘ sacred.” 


There is nothing essentially ‘‘religious,” “* consecrated,” 


‘‘made holy,” ‘‘set apart for religious use,” productive of *‘ rev- 


eration” or ‘‘ reverence” (see Webster) in a minstrel troupe, so 


far as I am aware. Not profane or common "’ is the only deh- 


nition which can possibly ‘‘ cover’ the situation. And even the 


first part of that must be cut off. 
a minstrel troupe, playing on Sunday, is not 


The most, therefore, that can 
be said, is that 
common. 

To be wholly sacred, the end-men must crack religious jokes 
and sing psalms. This would certainly not be common. It 
would make the audience uncommon sick. 

Afterall, it may be perfectly proper toapply the term ** sacred” 
to almost anything. It is merely a matter of name and taste. 
Since we have got used to the term sacred white elephant—synon- 
ymous with sacred white lie—we might as well pass the term 
around and be honest about it. The adjective is used to cover up 
so many sins it might as well be used as a mantle of charity over 
the Metropolitan Opera House, the Casino, Harry Hill, a minstrel 
troupe and anything else which desires a ‘‘character” without 
paying anything for it. 

There is such a thing as a‘ 
Dryden speaks of a temple 


sacred’ bean, and it does not 
“sacred to the 


‘*to destruction 


in Boston. 


of Love,” 


grow 
Queen and Milton uses the phrase 
sacred.” 

Indeed in this Miltonic sense ‘ 


Probably Milton could not, at the time he so used 


‘sacred ” means ‘‘ accursed ” 
and “‘ baleful.” 
the word, had have in mind a modern bier-garden in full blast on 
Sunday with a ‘‘sacred”’ minstrel troupe playing the role of 
Gabriel’s horn. 

all this it will be seen that the expression 


A prize fight 


From ** sacred 
music,” has taken an almost universal meaning. 
on Sunday, if attended by a minstrel troupe, would, in the vo- 
cabulary of the present, be a sacred affair. A Sunday night con. 
cert is assuredly an orthodox sacred musical event. 

The only uncertain point in the whole matter now, is this: As 
a beer-seller, bolstered up with a minstrel] troupe, escapes the 
law on the plea of sacred music, when will the convicts be let 
out of Sing Sing, and when will Blackwell's Island be abolished ? 
And what is to be done with Mapleson and other sacred musical 


features of modern life? 


“Why did they Dig Ma’s Grave so Deep ?” is the title 


of anew song. It was probably done to keep her from hearing 





or in person or by letter to the nearest recruiting officer, 


the song. 
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Opera-Plot Sonnets. 
» > TG eB 


‘*ANNA BOLENA.”” 

King Henry catches Annie with a page, 

A charming youngster, radiant in tights ; 

And also finds his wifelet spends her nights 
With Percy, a fine gallant, far from sage. 
He sings himself into an awful rage. 

The scenery in fearful ways be bites, 

And around the stage while chewing foam he kites, 
Anaction not befitting his old age. 

He tells poor Annie she must lose her head, 

And has her to the scaffold quickly led, 
Where faintly singing, *‘ Home, sweet home,” she dies ; 

While Colonel Mapleson, who led the score, 

Say, fifteen hundred thousand times or more, 
Swift to the nearest ézerhaus madly flies ! 


ZX TV. 
‘*LA GAZZA LADRA.” 

Pretty Nine/ta is a chambermaid, 

Whose boss accuses her of petty theft ; 

The justice tells her ‘* you are badly left 
Show up the proceeds of your latest raid. 
We miss a tomcat and a carving blade, 

Four pincushions, nine bottles and an eft, 

A golden chain, a pup whose ears are cleft, 
And fourteen pounds of beautiful pomade.’ 
Ninetta swears she only stole four beers, 
So to the scaffold she is led in tears, 


But, just in time, they find a magpie’s nest 
And in it are the articles they seek ; 

So old Arditi gives a joyous shriek, 

till he goes to rest 


And hums “‘ I] Bacio”’ 


Curip JONEs. 


of Music and Musical 
Forms.* 


GRAN' 


Material 


By FREDERIK GLEASON, 


(Concluded 
ERHAPS the simplest, as well as the strictest, of 
the contrapuntal forms is that of the canon in which one 
voice gives out a short design, which is repeated note for note by 
another voice, at some interval of the scale, while the first voice 
adds new material to be in turn imitated as before. In canons of 
only two voices this is not difficult for any one acquainted with 
the laws of counterpoint to do, but with each added voice the 
difficulty is vastly increased, for each must repeat the notes of 
the first voice. while all are obliged to agree in forming a lawful 
and satisfying polyphonic structure. 


In these works, as they grow more and more scientific, the sub- 


ject was imitated in all possible ways and all practicable intervals. 
Imitations were made by doubling or shortening the lengths of 
the notes of the subject, or employing both methods in different 
voices at one and the same time, or by causing the whole canon 
to imitate backward by a reversal of the subject part, in which it 
could scarcely be recognized except upon paper, and then only by 
the most careful scrutiny. 

But the canon, though frequently degenerating into mere dis- 
play of ingenuity, paved the way for the invention of the fugue, 
in which the imitation while equally strict for the most part was 
less tiresome, inasmuch as the subject while comparatively short, 


was often imitated in course of the composition, and in connec- 


tion with such devices as would call especial attention to itself, 
so that the introductory phrases of the work, if once clearly un- 
the 


canon, the leading voice continually gave out new matter for imi- 


derstood, furnished the key to the whole composition. In 
tation, but in the fugue, the subject matter once presented, was 
rarely supplemented by further material of equal importance. 
To prevent these frequent repetitions of the same phrases from be- 
coming monotonous, they were divided from each other by inter- 
ludes of a similar contrapuntal character, his afforded the 
necessary space for modulation which would have been extremely 
difficult and limited during repetitions of the subject, allowing 
the latter to enter in various related keys, imparting to each re- 
appearance an additional charm. 

After the fugue form was once established there were few com- 
posers laying claim to any scholarship who did not try their hand 
at this style, as proficiency in fugal 
test of musicianship. And though this form has to a great ex- 
tent given way to those of more modern 
of composers of the present day, there 
written works of this class (aside from 
student years). 


work was considered a final 


date, in the estimation 
are few who have not 
those exercises of their 
Even Wagner, in his overture to his opera of the 
** Meistersinger,” has made use of the fugue form, though in 
a very free manner. 

It is quite possible that if a composer should arise, able to com- 
bine the richness of the modern harmonic structure with the spirit 
of the ancient forms, the fugue might regain much of its old im- 
portance in the musical world. At the first glance it would 
seem that nothing could be more anlike than the earlier dance 
music and the sonata form, of which the symphony is the grand- 
est development ; but the latter is the legitimate outgrowth of 
the former, and can be clearly traced back from its present 
splendid design—through the suite—to its germ in the simple 


* Copyright, 1884, by Frederic Grant Gleason, 





dance music of an antecedent age ; and a similar point of resem- 
blance may be found between the symphony and the two chorals 
last mentioned. 

To show how this is the case, I shall cite an ancient dance 
One of the oldest was published as 
The first fixes in 


called the Branle, or Brawl. 
early as 1645. It consists of three divisions. 
the mind the principal key, and closes upon the tonic chord ; the 
second begins upon the dominant, and indicates a freer harmoni- 
zation, at the close of which the first part is repeated. In like 
manner we have in the allegro of a symphony three grand divi- 
sions—a first part in the principal key, a second part with diver- 
sity of modulation, and a third part, which is in some form a 
repetition of the first, though with changes introduced to add in- 
terest by means of variety. 

To particularize further, the first part is often, though by no 
means of necessity, preceded by an introduction, of which we find 
not a trace either in the choral or early dance tune. This first 
part is again separable into three subdivisions, possessing pecu- 
liar and important features. Of these, the first is devoted to a 
presentation of the principal subject or theme, which is followed 
by the modulatory periods, in which a transition is made into a 
related key, during which the mind is carefully prepared for the 
entrance of the second subject, after the kev is sufficiently indi- 
cated. 

These subjects must be carefully contrasted in spirit and form 
The fir 


line, and may stand for the hero of a dramatic work ; the second 


of expression. st should be grand, mijestic and mascu- 
should be more melodic in character, containing more of femi- 
This 
second part may be followed by a coda, setting forth, as it were, 
the of the 


those first named, the drama proceeds, and the two subjects are 


nine tenderness, and may be taken to represent the heroine. 


conditions drama. Inthe second grand division of 
treated thematically, that is, they are presented in close relation- 
ship to one another and contrasted in various situations, while 
their reflex action upon each other is clearly shown, as well as 
their individual peculiarities—by means of elaborate modulations, 
with various 


associated melodic and rhythmic designs, all of 


which are carefully subordinated to the original subjects. Here 
occurs a point of differences—the characters must in the drama 
appear entire in bodily presence, but in the symphony they may 
analyzed, and certain attributes or divisions of 


presented aside from the whole. By 


be, as it were, 
their personality may be 
this means a stronger light is thrown upon certain characteristics, 
while others are not even present, though hidden, as in the case 
of the personality upon the stage in the acted drama. 

rhus, fragments of, the themes may be utilized by means of 


all the devices known to musical 


science. 

The third of our grand divisions is devoted to a repetition of 
the first part as in the dance tune and chorals heretofore cited, 
but 
an entirely literal repetition, and while the themes should once 


it is rather as a deduction from what has gone before, than 


more appear in their integrity (they are here subjected to certain 
modifications, though rarely as regards essential form), just as in 
the drama the characters are finally shown to us—the same, yet 


in new relationships—and in a new light, as the result of what 


they have passed through. 

This is especially done in the coda which closes the symphonic 
movement. 

It would be interesting, if time would permit, to consider the 
other movements of the symphonic work, and show their deriva- 
tion collectively, from the Suite, or collection of dance tunes, as 
well as to speak of the curious fact that the dance form to which 
modern music largely owes its origin is at present the bane of 


true musical progress, but this and any review of the multitude 
of smaller forms which have been derived from this common 


origin must be left until some future occasion. 


Vocal Culture. 


Music TEACHERS’ NATIONAL Asso- 
BY MME, LuIsA CAPPIANI, 


An Essay READ 


CIATION, ( 


AT THE 


LEVELAND, 


(Continued.) 
AS a painter must calculate where to strike with his 
brush to produce certain light and shade in his picture, so 
the singer must calculate what modulation must be given to 
express truthfully the sentiment to be interpreted by the voice, 
A voice hardened by contortions in the throat is not able to pro- 
duce those lights and shades 
The singer may feel deeply, and may nearly tear himself to 
pieces trying to give utterance to his sentiment, but the voice, if 
hardened by pressure in the throat, refuses to express his depth 
of feeling, and the public remains unmoved, incapable of being 
stirred by a warmth which the singer feels but is unable to pro- 
duce. Only an elastic, well-placed and intelligently thought-tone 
can reflect the singer's sentiment in the listener’s soul. 
Contortions and efforts in the throat deaden the ringing quality 
of the otherwise beautiful tones, injure the health by interrupting 
It 


is almost incredible how many people go on singing in this unnat- 


proper circulation, and spoil the voice by unnatural exertions. 


ural way, screwing up the throat, and trying to force the poor 
voice through it, producing chronic inflammation of the vocal 


organs. ‘The more husky the voice becomes the more they 





regard to so many broken voices: ‘‘It is because 


fail 


Teacher,’ to keep them from starving.” 


in all other business or trades put out a sign 
Many who 


accompany a song think themselves vocal teachers 


thing to see what wrong is done by teachers who d 


how to produce a good tone themselves, and, t 


ignorance, use anatomical terms to impress the 


deep science. How glibly they talk of the 


vocal chords and true ones, tonsils, muc 


&c., to keep their influence upon their pupils ! 


Such teachers are simply rascals. Anatomy 


nothing to do with singing, and the 
pupil. If the pupil's head is once fille 
over it, and wants to know more, 
every tone in the throat, and when the p 
an elastic, velvety emission of the voice is 
gets stiffened and coarse, and 
he sings so many broomsticks. | Laug 
A young lady once came to me, 
anatomical method, and in forcin 


throat. Her voice was hard, turbi 
’ 


With great diffac ilty she learned 


the throat to become an open pass 


voice traveled freely, 


' eo 
Ciear and (ranspa 


mer vacation she applied hers¢ 
could about the formation of the 
Having read in some book tl 
ipon the action of cer 
tographed so, &c., she wanted t 
of every tone The result wa 


in the fall her voice was as stif 


came to me 
Ihe less the pupil occupi 
the looser and mor 


the 


throat 
ful 


All that the 


will be voice. 
pupti re 
of the 

of 


eth and lips, the 


sides the use mus¢ 


chest, a pair lungs w 


tongue, te 
consonants. 
loo much stress cannot be laid 


singing. by a gentle relaxation (never 


| . . ’ 
diaphragm is lowered, giving room to the 


the floating ribs 


g expand 


infl 
ders) is raised, and the muscular for 
frame of the lungs, pr icing 

vacuum,” is immediately fi 


After the 


abhors a 
noiseless breathing 


men becomes the regulator and 


5 


air to the vocal chords by more 


Usually people consume 


first (the fresh air), ca 


when the middle and 


complimentary and sta 


often to the sury 


and thus, 


untimely. 


In singing, it is absolutely 


lowest part of 
straight upwards, 


produce 


tion in the musical phrase 
Ordinarily, peop! 


Ings, 


lowest part of the 


Charging these cells with fresh 


to the blood, and increased str 
Hence it is readily understoc 
Just as the tone is anticip 


pursuit 


must be taken in slowly and kept in 1 


f th 
ol 


and in order to acquire control 


the pupil be drilled on exercises caref 
pose. 

Breathing from the shoulder 
the greatest quantity of air can be so tal 
kept in, as the weight of the shoulders pres 
very first note, so that the quantity gives 
motion of the shoulders and head 
every time a breath is taken in. 
compared with a rubber ball, whicl 
is thrown against the wall, the quicker it 
ibly the shoulders are raised, the quicker they fall 


natural place, and the breath is gone before it 


| control over it 


| with shut mouth, 


[he muscular action necessary to raise the che 


the shoulders) and expand the ribs is gentle 


the diaphragm is relaxed, while the contraction 


walls sends to the tones the life-giving substance 


The breath once understood by the pupil, he 
] 


the close mouth-tone, already descr 


slic 


give the open tone a velvety, el 


as above explain 


| ually, while the vowel, A, rich 


| against the lower teeth. 


force it, until finally, many a singer, or rather many a would-be | 


singer, after spending much time and money upon his vocal cul- | 


ture, concludes that the CLIMATE IS INJURIOUS TO HIS THROAT, 
What 
is the cause of so many voices being in this deplorable condition ? 
INCOMPETENT TEACHING. 


AND THEREFORE HE MUST GIVE UP SINGING ALTOGETHER, 


Theodore Thomas stated to me, in 


a violin) and the tongue 


Notwithst 


and malar 


tone of 


travel down from the nasal bones 


the tone must never be nasal. Che open t 


back to the starting point (all with the same 


closing the jaw and ending with lips toget! 


the syllable ‘* #7,” the vibrations never ceasing 
nasal and malar bones. (Gives example.) \ 
that I do not use the expression * Open the 


learned from experience that few people know h 
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MME, PAPPENHEIM IN SAN FRANCISCO.—Mme. Pap- 
' eim will appear in San Francisco next month in a series of 


German opera performances. 


Miss EDMONDSON A FAVORITE.——Miss Janet Edmond- 
son has become quite a favorite with Montreal audiences, and re- 
cently added another to her successes there in the title role of 

Girola,”’ an English version of ‘* Les Manteaux Noirs.” 

GODARD FOLLOWS PASDELOUP.—lIt is said that the 
famous concerts populaires, from the leadership of which M. 


l'asdeloup, their originator, has recently retired, will be carried 


on under the auspices of M. B, Godard, the well-known Paris 
mu ian 


Mi 


} 
muc 


5 ROSE STEWART.—Miss Rose Stewart, who gained 
1 favor as a soloist in several of the out-of-town concerts of 
the Boston Symphony orchestra last winter, is likely to take a 
in the concert field during the coming season in 


ding place 


Bostor 


HeRR GERECKE ARROAD.—-Herr Wilhelm Gerecke, who 
to direct the Boston Symphony Orchestra next season, is pass- 
the summer among his relatives in Styria, Austro-Hungary, 

and is employing his leisure in arranging his programmes for the 


H 
ARLETON 


ng season 


M ( 


will arrive in Boston during September. 
Miss 


an extended professional engagement in 


SOPRANO, Dora Wiley, who 


ned from 
has signed for the coming season as_ leading soprano of 
eton English Opera Company, and appears with the 
ganization at Chicayo on the 24th inst., in ‘‘ La Fille du Tam- 
1jOT ‘ 
SUCCESS. 
eels 
mented on by Boston papers 


Mi ABBOT 


to her country 


GOODWIN'S N. C. Goodwin, Jr.’s, clever 


vation of Loren in ‘*‘ The Mascot,” is com- 


imperso 


RELURNS.—Miss Emma Abbott returned 


‘s arms on Wednesday last. She was as chipper as 


r, and opened her heart spontaneously to tell everybody what a 


ely time "she had had, how many dresses she had tried on, 
had tried them on her, what ‘‘chiselled velvet” is, how it 


be the rage, how she has been running from one opera house 


to another, that she will appear in ‘‘ Semiramide” and other Puri- 


operas when her spiritual adviser has expurgated the libretto 
she has offered Gounod 
0,000 to write her an opera with noimproper feeling init. All 
thi ref And then Miss Emma 


ie wicked notes, and finally how 


efreshing news for the dog days. 


"on English opera, and she will open in San 


s lean gone’ 
ind she will favor New York in February, and, oh, 
hing does spin ! 


'> t 


ME Ot 


yw everyt 
ARE.—Mme. Albani 
lon for the present, but a provincial concert tour 
Mme. Patti in Wales, 
when she goes to Paris to give three perform- 
g for Mme 
and in the winter she goes with Mme. Du- 
Mme at 


ior to a season in Spain. Mme. Tremelli has 


WHERE So OUR SINGERS 


mains in Lon 
and will remain 


( templation. is 


October, 


or to sailin America. Pauline Lucca is a} 


ear Vienna, 
at St. Petersfurg Sembrich is Dresden 
lay making p 


ft for Vier 


1. Mme. Fursch-Madi has left England, and it is 


i she the winter in this country. 


| spend 


ASTIAN BACH’S BIRTHDAY.—The contemplated bi- 


mn of Bach's birth is causing some discussion 
t reliable such an observance. The date 


There 


ite of Sebastian Bach's birth. 


date for 
no di- 
But 


23, and therefore March 21 may pos- 


s given in Grove's d is 


ictionary is misleading 


as to the exact d 


yaptized on March 
y have been the date. Philipp Spitta states that the date 


Mare 1 was in the old style of reckoning. The Gregorian cal- 
r did not come into use in evangelical Germany till 1701, 
and therefore all the dates occurring before that era must be car- 
ried on ten days to make them coincide with the modern reckon- 


real date of Bach's birth would therefore probably be 
AND His HOME.—A correspondent who has suc- 
his 


‘it is generally understood that his opera 


ceeded in getting 


getting hold of many facts concerning Verdi and 


me fe, writes that 


is completed, but he will not give it to the world till | 


| 


friend further declared that he thinks it probable | 


ntimate friend, Signor Corti, resumes the directorship of La 
1¢ relinquished to take charge of the Italian opera 
lis 


or Hugo, Verdi has now in his possession the scores 


+ | | 
ike Vic 
of several completed works whic h will not see the light till after 
tl His put 
\u rer 


an science ol 





nis « i 


lished operas number 125, and include all | 
like | 
* Aida.’ 
beautiful things, many of them gifts from the 


tvle from the ightness of 


‘Tl Corsaro,’ down to the 


His country seat is crowded with 


rare, costiv and 


overeigns of Europe.” 
g 


Mr. Marion 


Singer,” his 


¥ CRAWFORD'S SLIP.—According to 


; entertaining novel, ‘‘A Roman 
hero A sings ‘‘Spirito gentil” from Verdi’ 
1 writer know that ** 


operas We 





** Favorita ! 





must La Favorita” is 


est will charitably set it down 


asa p of the pe 


MMI I A GAYLORD'’S COMPANY.—Mme, Julia Gay- 


lord s operatic vent 


n 


re, modeled after that of the Carl Rosa Com- 


pany, has been very successf n the English provincial cities, 


| 
and the organization returns to London shortly for a season at | 
| 


the 


company, continues a popular favorite with English audiences. 
Victor Nessler’s ‘‘ Piper of Hamelin” is one of this season’s 


novelties in the company’s repertoire. 


more revived her first great success of ‘* Genevieve de Brabant,” 
at the Grand Theatre, London. 

GEORGE WERRENRATH IN OPERA.—Mr. George Wer- 
renrath’s many friends and admirers in this city will be pleased 
to learn of his‘re-entrance upon the operatic stage. He has 
been engaged in teaching and recreation during the past few 
weeks, but has just signed a lucrative contract to sing in San 
Francisco with the Inez Fabbri troupe, which opens a season in 
San Francisco September 1. The company is being formed under 
the patronage of the large and wealthy German community, and 
the especial patron of the enterprise is Mr. Kohler, the wealthy 
California wine-grower. Mme. Pappenheim will be the star, and 
a number of eminent German artists from Europe will form the 

The repertoire will include Italian as well as German 
The season will probably open with ‘* Lohengrin,” in 


company. 
operas, ~ 
which Mr. Werrenrath achieved success with Mme. Pappenheim 
He also sang the title character in ‘* Faust” 


several years ago. “ 
and Max in ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,””. which characters he will assume 
He will as l’asco di 


in his coming engagement. also 


Florestan in “ Fidelio,” and Fenton in 


appear 
Gama in “ L’ Africaine,” 
‘* Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

SiR GEORGE FOR ONCE IS RIGHT.—Sir George Mac- 
farren, in a public speech lately, deprecated the practice of gen- 
tlemen engaged during the week in commercial and other busi- 
nesses giving their services as organists on Sundays to the preju- 
dice of professional musicians. 

LucCA AND LuUCRE.—London Z¢fe is responsible for the 
following: What becomes of all the floral offerings which the 
queens of the footlights receive from their admirers in front ? They 
are disposed of differently, according to the recipient. I know of 
one case in which they are sold right away, and I understand that a 
great prima donna disposes by contract of all the bouquets she 
receives. This lady, like many another fine singer, has excellent 
business qualifications, and certainly knows how to look after her 
own interests. Mme. Pauline Lucca, I believe, in whatever city 
of the world she finds herself, sends all her floral gifts to the hos- 
pitals. 

THE PENNIES RETURNED. — At of the 
Committee of the Sir Michael Costa Testimonial Fund, after a 


a meeting 
proposal to utilize the money for a musical scholarship had been 
rejected, it was resolved to return the various subscriptions to the 
subscribers. In our estimation this high-toned begging ought 
never to have been got up, considering the amount of money left 
by the deceased artist. 

FERDINAND STRAKOSCH IN ROME.—According to the 
Rassegna, Ferdinand Strakosch has accepted the management of 
the Apollo Theatre of Rome, for a term of three years, Iie is 
bound in the first year to engage the following singers : Donadio, 
The operas to be 
** Hamlet,’’ ‘* Gio- 


Durand, Duviviers, Stagno, Cotogni, Maini. 
‘* Mefistofele, Lohengrin,” 
conda,” ‘* Barbiere,” ‘‘ Traviata,’’ and others. 
FERDINAND HILLER’S AUTOGRAPH ALBUM.—Ferdi- 
nand Hiller, in his letter of thanks to the city government of 
Cologne, which gave him an annuary stipend of 3,000 marks, has 
informed the former body that he has willed to the city in which | 
he has lived and worked for the greater part of his life, his valu- 
ble autograph album which contains autographs of such renowned 
men as Humboldt, Goethe, Grillparzer, Tieck, Paganini, Zelter, | 
Cornelius, Geibel, Lenau, Hummel, Scheffel, Men- 
delssohn, Gade, Overbeck, Gutzkow, Joachim and many others- 
Mrs. TRETBAR Mrs. Helen D. 
bar is spending the month of August at the cottage of Mrs. 
Frederick Boscovitz, at the very pleasant town of Steinway, L. I. 


produced are aoe 


Auerbach, 


IN STEINWAY. Tret- 


| 


In spite of her apparent vacation, however, Mrs. Tretbar is con- 
tinuing to devote her energies unremittingly to the translation of | 
songs and essays on musical subjects, as well as to the editing of 
that recent and quite successful venture in journalism, Edward 
Schuberth & Co.’s Musical /tems. 

CANNETTI. 
poser of great merit, died last month in Italy. 


FRANCESCO Francesco Cannetti, a com- | 


He was in his 





seventy-fifth year. Coming from a rich family he at first only 
studied music for pleasure, but he was well instructed by Pilotti in | 
Bologna. Owing to political complications his parents lost their | 
fortune and he had to give lessons and compose. His best opera 
is *‘ Francesca di Rimini.’’ He also wrote several pezzi da camera 
and a messa, a ‘‘ Tantum Ergo,” and a ‘* Treatise on Counter- 
point.” 


MISS KELLOGG’S OPINIONS.—Miss Clara Louise Kellogg 


| is very much opposed to the idea of singing to American or English 


audiences in any language save the English. She says that if 
she had her way she would never sing in any language but our 
own as long as she lives. Miss Kellogg will give a concert at | 
the United States Hotel, in Saratoga, where she is now sojourn- 

ing, on Friday evening of this week. 

PATTI AND BootH.—Colonel Mapleson, General Booth, 
and Madame Patti herself all unite in declaring that there is no 
truth whatever in the story that General Booth has made enough 
money from his salvation speculations to purchase Patti's castle 
in Wales, She has just added a new wing, introduced electric 
lights, and means to live in her own house herself. 


MME. THEO ARRIVES.—Mr. Maurice Grau and Mme. | 


EMILY SOLDENE’S REVIVAL.—Emily Soldene has once | 


in illustration of this. 


| The season of French opera comique will begin at Wallack’s 
| September 8. Lacome’s ** Mme. Boniface” will be the piece on 
that night. The repertory of Mme. Théo and her troupe will 
include all the French operettas which have hitherto been popu- 
lar with patrons of this style of entertainment. 

CELEBRITIES IN CARLSBAD.—There is a big crowd of 
artistes at Carlsbad. Nilsson is taking mud baths there with 
| great regularity, and is in splendid health. Mme. Fursch-Mahdi, 
| the celebrated French soprano, has reduced herself by twelve 

pounds in nine days, and Mme. Valleria is described as having 
| lost everything but her voice. 

MOZART’S MONUMENT.—The Mozart monument, in 
Vienna, will cost $50,000, a sum almost incredibly more than the 
composer ever received for all the music he wrote. He was per- 
mitted to die in beggary and buried in a pauper’s grave. The 
monument cannot be placed over his tomb, for the spot where his 
remains lie is no longer known. Germany is famous for refusing 


its great ones support while they live, and atoning for it by erect- 
ing monuments to them long after their death. 


OF 


SpitTa’s LIFE MARSCHNER.—Herr Phillip Spitta, 
the author of the valuable Bach Biography, is engaged upon 
writing a life of Marschner, to which a number of hitherto un- 
published letters of that composer have furnished part of the 
material. 

CASTLE’S RETURN 
tle’s return to the stage will be a welcome event for his numerous 


TO THE STAGE.—Mr. William Cas- 
admirers. He is in every respect an admirable artist, and if his 
charming voice is a trifle overworked, he nevertheless can sing 
infinitely better than that fraudulent Campanini and the epileptic 
Capoul, who have disgraced our operatic boards too much of late. 
Mr. Castle’s repertory is rich and varied, but he is particularly 
good in such operas as ‘* Faust,” ‘*‘ The Bohemian Girl,” “ Crown 
Diamonds,” and Eichberg’s delightful opera, ‘* The Doctor of 
Alcantara,’’ which should be revived. 

PAPPENHEIM, DAVENPORT AND BISMARCK’S FAT Boy. 
—Eugénie Pappenheim, the German prima donna, like all Ger- 
man prima donnas, was at one time a very large woman—tipped 
the scales, it was said, at two hundred and thirty pounds. ‘To 
the amazement of her friends she returns to America with a com- 





paratively trim figure, and—although there are fifty or sixty 


| pounds less of Pappenheim—with her artistic skill undiminished. 


Pappenheim is said to have reduced herself on the new principle 
discovered by the great German doctor who so successfully re- 
duced Bismarck's fat boy. This physician has _ philanthropically 
given his system to Germany in a pamphlet, and all fat Germany 
is reducing itself. ‘The most notable falling off is in the theatres 
—not in point of attendance, but in the waist measures of all the 
prima donnas and leading ladies in the realm.—‘San Francisco 
Argonaut. 

Mr. BRANDEIS’S COMPOSITIONS.—We had recently a 
chance to hear six new studies for the piano forte by that talented 
resident composer, Mr. Frederic Brandeis. These are composi- 
tions of genuine musical value, showing originality of invention 
and superior thematic treatment and are alike valuable as studies 
and morceaux. One of Mr. Branders’s finest compositions, 
which is, however, not as widely known as it deserves to be, is a 
‘Valse Poem” in E minor, dedicated to S. B. Mills and pub- 
lished by Wm. A. Pond & Co. 


STERNBERG’S COMIC 
has not idled away his summer vacation. 


OPERA.—Constantine Sternberg 
He has been busily 
composing at his comic opera which fascinating work is nearly 


completed. He also wrote some new dance music, which like 


| everything else that comes from this gifted pen, is highly inter- 


esting. 

RICHARD ARNOLD IN CLEVELAND.—Richard Arnold, 
the violinist, is spending part of his vacation at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on invitation of the Standard oil king, Mr. Rockefeller, whose 


| sons are Mr. Arnold’s pupils on the violin. 


SPOHR’S VANITY.—The critical faculty was almost en- 
tirely wanting in Spohr, and this is probably to be accounted for 
by the vanity which was his characteristic. In his eyes the music 
of Louis Spohr was all-important, and beyond that everything 
An amusing and authentic story is told 
A pupil of Spohr’s paid one day a visit 
to his old master, who begged he would play something to him. 
The pupil sat down and played Beethoven’s sonata in E minor, 
with which Spohr appeared much struck, and when he had fin- 
ished observed with an air of pleased surprise, ‘‘ Pray, Mr. So- 
and-So, have you composed much more of that style?” 


was somewhat vague. 


VOGL IN “ PARSIFAL.”—Heinrich Vogl will sing the 
title-part in Wagner's ‘‘ Parsifal” for the first time at this au- 
tumn’s special performances before the King of Bavaria, and, 
probably, re-appear in the same character at next year’s Festival 
Performances in Bayreuth. 


MASSE's UNTIRING ENERGY.—During the last year of 
his life Victor Massé, the late French composer, was confined to 
his bed by a painful illness, but although half his body was dead, 
the brain was still clear and active as ever. A desk of peculiar con- 
struction was therefore made, on which the indefatigable composer 
wrote his last work, ‘‘ Cleopatra.” The opera was left completed, 
and a peculiar interest will attach to its performance next winter in 
Paris. Massé was always very much in earnest when rehearsing 
an opera, no matter if his own or the work of another, and woe 
be to the unlucky wight who missed a note when Massé was 


conducting. He was occasionally violent in temper, the result, 


Standard Theatre. Mr. Fred. Packard, the tenor of the | Théo arrived in New York on the Oregon last Saturday night. | as was afterward found, of his suffering condition. At the time 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


‘* Tannhauser ” was first produced in Paris Mass¢ was musical 
director at the Grand Opéra, and the untiring patience and care 
he bestowed on the rehearsals earned for him the unbounded 
gratitude and astonishment of Richard Wagner.—J/usical Stan- 
dard. 

Von BitLow STAMPS ON AN INSTITUTION.—Whether 
true or not, the report is quite characteristic of the musician, that 
Dr. Hans Von Biilow has sent a sufficient number of stamps to cover 
the postage of the honorary fellowship of the Philharmonic Con- 
certs, which he never sought, to the worthy institution on the hill 
adjoining the Bayreuth Opera House. That institution, it may 
be explained, is a lunatic asylum.—/ondon Figaro. 

DE KONTSKI IN St. LOUIs.—The Chevalier De Kontski, 
whose performance at the St. Louis May Music Festival created 
so much enthusiasm, will probably give a series of twelve piano 
recitals in that city during the coming season. 

SHE WILL RETURN FOR DUCATS. Nilsson 
has left England for Carlsbad. She will return to London atthe 
end of September, en route for New York 

SAINT-SAENS IN PRAGUE AND 
Saint-Saéns will conduct the performance of his opera, ‘‘ Henry 
VIII.,” the first novelty of the winter season, at the Stadt The- 
Thence he will proceed to Vienna, where he will 
‘* La Lyre et la Harpe.” 


Christine 


VIENNA.—Camille 


atre, Prague. 
produce, among other things, his cantata, 

MUSIN, GRIEG AND TREBELLI. 
to the THE MusicAt Courter that he will sail for this country 
Mme. 


—Ovide Musin writes 
on September 11, leaving Liverpool in the Germanic 
Trebelli, who recently lost her father, and who is in consequence 
occupied in arranging her private affairs, will not come to this 
Mr. Musin_ has recently been playing with 
Court of Denmark, and is now ona 


country next season. 
marked success before the 
visit to the great Norwegian composer, Edvard Grieg, who is so 
has promised 


pleased with Musin’s playing of the violin that he has 


to write a piece for him. 


Frederic Robert Volkmann. 
REDERIC ROBERT VOLKMANN, who died 
last year, at Pesth, was one of the most talented of recent 


l held 


ly in the 


composers, especia of orchestral music. He was 
April 6, 1815, at 
father was precentor. The 
piano and organ playing ; stringed instruments he was taught to 
play by Friebel, and later on he took lessons in theory from 


Becker, of 


born on l.ommatzsck, in Saxony, where his 


latter early instructed his son in 


Anacker, in Freiberg, and from the celebrated K. F. 
Leipsic. The most fruitful influence was exerted upon Volkmann 
by his acquaintance with Robert Schumann, for whose genius he 
had the fullest admiration. Volkmann, in 1839, began to teach 
music at Prague; in 1842 he went to Pesth; from 1854 to 1858 
he lived in Vienna, but then returned to Pesth, where he settled 
down and lived as a composer to the end of his life. 

Of his numerous works the most important are: Two sym- 
phonies in D minor, op. 44, and B flat major, op. 53; three 
serenades for string orchestra in C major, op. 62, F major, op. 
63, and D minor, op. 69; six string quartettes, two overtures, 
two trios, a ‘cello concérto and a romance for cello and one for 
violin ; allegretto capriccioso for piano and violin ; a rhapsody 
for piano and violin ; two sonatines for piano and violin ; a con- 
cert-piece for piano and orchestra; a pianoforte sonata, varia- 
tions for two pianos over a theme by Handel ; and numerous 
pieces for pianoforte for four hands and for two hands. Volk- 
mann’s vocal works are: two masses for male voices; three 
sacred songs for mixed voices ; offertories for solo, chorus and 
orchestra ; male chorusses, arias, and numerous songs, many of 
which are extremely beautiful. 


The Casino Troubles. 
FS ahetes feature of the war waged upon 


Aronson by John A. McCaull and his band of ‘‘ very hun- 
gry and very thirsty” followers, came to light last week in the 
following circular, which was sent to all the stockholders on Sat- 


Rudolph 


urday: 

Dear Sir—We have been informed that Mr. Rudolph Aronson has, within 
the last few days, been guing around among the stockholders with some paper 
purporting to show the result of an examination of the books of the company, 
and has been using it to influence stockholders to give him proxies to enable 
him to coptinue the hold of the Aronson family on the Casino for another 
year. Ifan examination of the books has been made, it has been done secret- 
ly. Had a thorough, searching and fair examination been desired by Mr. 
Aronson, our challenge, made over four weeks ago, to call a meeting of the 
stockholders for the appointment of a committee to examine all the books 
from the beginning of the enterprise and the present financial condition of 
the company, or to join with usin an appeal either to Judge Van Brunt or 
the president of some trust company, to name disinterested experts for that 
purpose, would have been accepted. An examination conducted as the one 
the Aronsons pretend to have caused, must be looked upon with great sus 
picion, We dare him to accept our challenge. Yours respectfully, Geo. F. 
Cummings, C. Fellows, R. P. Lounsberry, W. H. M. Sistare, W. P. Grove- 
steen, Edward Kemeys, Daniel T. Worden, Henry S. Wilson, H. C, Oakley, 
W. G. Dominick, Charles E. Quincey. 

If the men who are seeking to get hold of the Casino and turn 
out the one man who is entitled by the right of brains and indus- 
try to be there, expect to gain by this kind of representation, 
they should be grievously disappointed. 

There are abundant affidavits on file in the Supreme Court 
showing that the books of the Casino have been kept in the best 
possible manner, and that the accounts are perfectly correct. To 
argue the contrary is to call Mr. Aronson a fool. The Attorney- 
General has once refused to give McCaull countenance in his 
pursuit of the Casino, based on the same charges he is now re- 


hashing. 





Another phase of the Casino complication is the suit brought | 


against the New York Concert Company by Messrs. Kimball & 
Wisedell, the architects of the Casino, to secure a sum which 
they claim is due them. Rudolph Aronson has been reported as 
speaking slightingly and offensively of the firm's claim. This is 
certainly a new feature in Mr. Aronson’s manner—one which 
those who know him will place no credence in whatever. If he 
has faults, they are not such as these. However, the Virginia 
fighter and the crowd who are besieging the Casino may judge 


other people by themselves. 


Music in Baltimore. 
BaLTIMoRE, August 
HE summer opera season closed last week with a 
grand testimonial to Mr. H. J. Conway, assistant manager 
of the Academy of Music. The opera given was ‘‘ F 


programme 


a Diavolo,” 


and the incidental consisted in reading by Mrs. 


Mosher-Jackson, a violoncello solo by Louis Blumenberg and the 
Hanlon Quartette Club. The season throughout was thoroughly 
successful. People were sent away almost nightly unable to ob- 
To get a good seat one had to be on hand before 
I understand that the management intends start- 


tain admission. 
seven o'clock. 


ing next summer's season in April. The entertainments are pro- 


admission (25 cents), who never have heard an opera before. 


For the present, matters musical are somewhat quiet. Soon, 


however, our musicians will return from their various resorts, 
some of these fattened by mountain air and beer, others, tanned 
and mosquito-bitten, from the seaside. The bland insinuating 
sewing machine agent has been reigning supreme here during the 
hot weather. A very interesting and successful entertainment 
was the concert given yesterday evening at the Germania Maen- 


nerchor Club, for the members only. 


The following programme gave excellent satisfaction and was | 


thoroughly enjoyable 


Ah 
M 


Wael 


mann 


aus “ Der Barbier 


menberg 


Die Herren ¢ J. H. Waehmann 
III 
* Favorita 
Mme. G 
** Der Himmel! hat eine Thr 
Herr ( 


‘ello Obligato--Herr L. B! 


Duet aus 


Wael 


e geweint 


Hammer and fler mann 


Tenor Solo 
mermann. 


imenberg 


Herren 
Waehmann 
Herr H. Hammer 


Hammer, dic 


nmermann and J. H 


[he Maennerchor is noted for the general excellence of its en- 
tertainments, which are always of a high order. 

Miss Kate Cecilia Gaul is at present visiting here at her parents 
house. 

Prof. Rosewald and wife left recently for San Francisco, where 
they will make their future home. 

Mr. Bell and wife (Jeannie Winston) are still here, visiting 
friends ; they leave in a few days to begin their regular season. 

HANS SLICK, 


The Paris Conservatoire Examina- 
tions. 

ARIS, July 28.—No fear of epidemic has availed 

to thin the crowd at the Conservatoire public examinations. 
Were the tiny theatre three times as large it would be thronged 
daily. Heat, dust and discomfort—the seats are simply diabolical 
inventions of torture—do not appall these curiously energetic 
The violin and piano days 


do not create quite as much interest as the song and comedy 


music and dramatic loving auditors. 
concours. One reason is because at the first the same piece is 
repeated by every pupil, while at the latter there are always different 
The piano solo this year for the male candidates was 
It was repeated nineteen 


selections. 
anew composition of Saint-Saéns. 

times. The sonata in mineur of Chopin was’rendered in all 
sorts of ways by thirty young ladies. 


Among the gentlemen, the most brilliant subjects 


When I say young, I mean 
unmarried. 
belonged to M: Marmontel'’s class, who carried all before it, and 
deservedly so. From the jnvenile and almost perfect talent of 
the child Galeotti (he is only twelve years old), who fortunately 
missed the first prize, hence escaping the useless stumpy talent 
of an undeveloped prodigy, only because his first-sight reading 
fell short of technical dryness, up to the two first prizes, the ex- 
hibition would have been no mean one even for tried profes- 
sionals. The young ladies varied their expressions of Chopin ; a 
few almost mutilated his delicate thoughts, and, in general, they 
exhibited far less capability than their sterner rivals. Mme. 
Massart’s pupils took the first prizes, M. Le Couppey’s class 
coming in in secondary estimation only. All the female teachers 
in the universe can herein find an unanswerable argument in their 


favor. When you see the age of the several candidates for oper- 


atic reputation you wonder at what time their irresistible vocation | W. S. B. Mathews 


| the “‘ Reine 


| principal solos given to the future divas. 


| peared, and she might as well have refrained 
: : : | inglorious concotr 
ductive of much good, as persons go owing to the low price of | & 


| for 
| promising talent. I 


America 


début of Miss Adler. 


tutions of 
} 


| Building ; 


133 


could have developed its tenacity. Three only were in their 


teens, and these at an advanced stage, whereas many of the so- 
rhe tenors and bari- 


26. 


prani were wavering between 20 anc 
tones were not juvenile either, and they all had so much to learn 
that it seemed highly improbable that they would have sufficient 
the same—the air 


leisure. ‘The musical selections were, as ever 


from ‘‘ Joseph” for the tenors ; for the baritones, ‘‘ Bal Masqu 


and ‘‘ Pardon de Ploérmel,”’ and for the bass voices the aria from 
Saba.”” The latter divided the first prize. M 


de 


Duc possesses the only legitimate tenor voice that was heard ; it is 


| of excellent quality, and more than fair promise were his age less 


A blind pupil was allowed to take part in the concours. 
‘* Hamlet,” and the ‘‘ Puritains’ 
rhe 


apparent. 
‘*Pré aux Cleres,” were the 


examinations for 


tragedy and comedy were not more favored as to the legitimate re- 


their classical in- 


sults. The subventioned theatres have to seek 
ind outside theatres cannot 


terpreters here. The provinces 


afford to bore their public with such representations 
the 
For tragedy, the first prize was ‘given to M. Mar 
tragedienne ap- 


At least 


Conservatoire pupils know their standard authors by heart 


juet [here 
no second prize, and only one ambitious 
For comedy, there 


was 


was no first prize given to either sex, and so virtually ends the 
of 1884. The French press seem to seek their 
excuse in the represented fact—by them—that the ¢cfranger takes 
the Italian career all the fresh young voices and apparently 


In any case, 


no evidence of this 
for 
theatre, the Opera Comique, has found its most remunerative 


and Nevada, not to speak of the promised 
-Cor. of the Time 


can see 


returns the courtesy tenfold, their purely French 


stars in Van Zandt 


The Chicago Musical College. 


W* had the pleasure last week of a call from 
Dr. F. Ziegfeld, of Chicago, the able president of the 
Chicago and largest insti 


ago Musical College, one of the foremost 


kind in this country rhe college buildings are 
Music Hall, State and Randolph streets, and 
branches are at the W. W. Kimball Buil 


and at No. 501 West Adams street I 


its 
situated at Central 


its two g. State and 
Adams streets, he insti- 
tution is now in its eighteenth year, and was established for the 


purpose of furnishing a ‘‘symmetrical and thorough musical 
education.’ Che specialties of the institution are the piano, 
, the violin, harmony, composition and elocution 


Ziegfeld, 


ouis Falk, 


organ, singing 
ire the directors of departments 


Wm. E. Loui 


Bartlett, dire 


The foll 

general director ; 
Maro I 
Huefner-Harken, 


directors ; vocal de- 
Mrs. 
school; Mrs. O. 
ment at branches; William 
ment ; Henry Schoenefeld, director of branch at W. W 


assistant 


partment ; Helene the 


opera L. Fox, directress « the cal depart- 
in depart- 
Kimball 


J. J. Hattstedt, director of branch at 501 West Adams 


Lewis, director of the vic 


Street. 


FACULTY AND BRANCHES OF 


PIANO 
Ziegfeld, J. J. Hattst 
hoenefeld Louis Falk, 


Addie Adams Hull, 


Dr. | 
Henry X 
L. Clare Osborne, 
Gertrude Hogan 
Vocat Musi 
Mrs. Helene 
Mrs. M. I 
OrGAN: Louis Falk 
William Lewis, Joseph Vilin 
Meinhard Eichheim 
re: Eberhard Ulrici 
HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, CANON AND FuGut 
Louis Falk, Henry Schoenefeld. 
Com TION 
Henry Schoenefeld 


dt. 


Adolph Koelling, 
History or Music: J. J 
Mrs 


Hattst 


Ei ITION: Fannie C. Nightingale. 


Puysiotocy or Vocat ORGAN Jefferson Bettman. 


[he German, French and Italian languages, viola, harp and other branches 
f 


of music are taught by the most competent professors 


The Chicago College has taught 1,200 pupils within the past 
At 


year, graduated 15 and granted teachers’ certificates to 26, 
the recent commencement exercises of this comprehensive musi- 
cal training school, the following prizes were awarded for excel- 
lence in scholarship : 

W. W. Kimball Prize—Gold Medal—For best pianist in the 
Lee Warren, Wav- 


Staab 


Graduating Class. Awarded to Miss Lizzie 


erly, Mo. Judges—Mrs. Regina Watson, Messrs. Louis 


and Emil Liebling. 
Keith Prize Medal 


Awarded to 


Gold For second best pianist in 


Edson 
Miss Gertrude E. 


Fay, Messrs. Angelo De 


the Graduating Class. Hogan, 


Tama City, Ia. Judges—Miss Amy 
Prosse and F. W. Root. 

Faculty Prize—Gold Medal—For best average of scholarship 
in Graduating Class. Awarded to Miss Effie Murdock, Paxton, 
Ill. Judges—Faculty of the Chicago Musical College. 

Marshall Field Prize—Gold Medal——For best pianist in the 
Teachers’ Certificate Class. Awarded to Miss Stella H. Packard, 
Plymouth, Ind. Judges—Miss Fanny Bloomfield, Messrs. W. S. 
B. Mathews and Henry Schoenefeld. 

W. C. D. Grannis Prize—Gold Medal-——For second best pianist 
in the Teachers’ Certificate Class. Awarded to Miss 
Hiatt, Cambridge. Ill. Judges—Muiss Fannie Bloomfield, Messrs. 


Fannie 


and Henry Schoenefeld. 
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HOME NEWS. 


-—— > —- 
The Sunday night concert at the Casino was well 
tte Tel } 
La Perichole” heid the boards last week with the 
iro Company at the West End Opera House, New Orleans. 


an extravaganza, in which the sedate Mr. 
at the Bijou 


\donis 
ears the chief part, will be brought forward 
ra Hous 

The Ei 
erts this season ; 
liss We 

Blanche 


cheap opera at cheap prices to cheap audiences at 


early next month. 


hberg (uartette, of Boston, will not appear 
iS an organization, owing to the absence 
ster, who goes abroad. 


Corelli and a cheap opera company have 


ae 


the Genesee Park Theatre, Rochester. 
At the Bijou Opera House this week “ The Bohemian 
G lhe Chimes of Normandy " are being sung on alter- 
sate nights. alfe's familiar and melodious work was given on 
I ly evening. 
\ company under the management of M. B. Leavitt 
i composed entirely of women presented the extravaganza 
‘ led ‘An Adamless Eden,” at the Grand Opera House, Ro- 
ester, |ast evening 
Miss Agnes Huntington, the contralto, sang at a 
sacred concert in the Rink of the West End Hotel, at 


long Branch, on Sunday evening 
isted at the piano 

The Little Duke” 

perity at the Casino on Monday night. 

m of tl 

nd, in place of Herr Wilke. 


entered on its fourth week of 
Mr. Mark Smith, a 


e late well-known singer, took the role of 


lhe summer season of comic opera in Boston ended 


soston Museum last week with ‘' Billee Taylor.” ‘* Fan- 


been such a success that Manager Field will make it 


tiractions of the winter season at the Museum. 


Ihe concerts of the Boston Handel and Haydn So- 
‘ ng season will be at Christmas time, on February 22 


Hall 


used for the society's rehearsals during the season. 


entennial), and on Easter Sunday. Bumstead 


lhe new troupe at the Spanish Fort, New Orleans, 
ght on Last week Monday night ‘'Iolanthe” was re- 
p luesday night ** Fatinitza,”” the company’s great Chi- 
ccess, was produced for the first time at the Fort. The 

t includes all the singers of the company. 
The Hess Opera Company 1s giving a season of 


‘* The Bohem- 
Miss 


rington took the role of Ar/ine, and Harry Peakes that 


it the Grand ¢ pera llouse, ( hicago. 


in Git began the engagement a week ago Saturday. 


‘Olivette’ was given on Wednesday. 


he Carlton commenced a two 


Opera Company 


with “ The Merry War.” 


y received—go degrees in the shade 


The company was 


cniny 


The success of the 


Wait 
was made by Gustave Adolphi, as Balthazar. ** Fra | 
Diavolo” was given on Friday. 
| report made to the subscribers to the guarantee 
he Chicago Musical Festival Association, made by Presi- 
gives the receipts as $65,747.77, the expenditures 
s $71,565.17, leaving a loss on the Festival of $5,817.40. The 
iarantee fund, now $59,000, consisting of fifty-nine subscrip- 
’ f s each Each subscriber's loss, therefore, is 
> 
Manager James C. Dutt is to control the theatre now 
the old Standard Theatre site, and proposes to make 
the Opera Comique of the metropolis, He will present Suppé’s 
\ Trip to Africa” as his opening attraction, following with the 
w opera by Millécker, called ‘*Gasparone.” Friiulein Seebold 
" Ilerr Klein, both former members of the Thalia Theatre 
pany, have been engaged by Mr. Duff. 
The agreeable performance of music and farce which 
us proved attractive throughout the last week at Koster & Bial’s 
rt hall is being repeated every evening this week. The 
yperetta called ove,” which is a setting of the famous old 
farce om Noddy's Secret,” is an amusing trifle, and the other 
ires of the bill evidently give satisfaction to the large au- 


nees which frequent this resort. On Sunday night a light 


entertainment was given 


Patience ’ is on the boards at the Summer Pavilion, 

loronto, with Miss St. Quinten in the title-role. The New 
rk Ideal Opera Company, under Mr, Rowland, G. T. Barnett, 
pens at the Horticultural Gardens to-day, first producing ‘*‘ Billee 
laylor.”” The engagement is for four weeks, and as the Gar- 
ens is the coolest place in the city and a change of programme 
twice a week will be given, the company may be assured of 
eral patronage he band of the Queen's Own Rifles is still 


hree times a week and continues to attract large 


crow 5 

Phe beautiful, old-fashioned homestead, the “ Elms,” 
at Rye, N. Y., has recently been converted into a charming 
hostelry, and is now occupied by Mrs. Gotthold Carlberg. It 


certainly possesses many advantages which but few country places 


} 


boast—a house thoroughly modernized and surrounded with 


number of New York 


can 


spacious grounds and fine old trees. A 


Her sister, Miss Effie Hunt- | 


| Hymn,” 


| time since it was opened. 


| families are spending the summer here, among whom we were 
pleased to meet Mrs. S. A. Rachan, the accomplished pianiste, 
and her promising pupil, Miss Tessie Baer. Among the good 
things our amiable hostess offered us, with the assistance of these 
talented ladies, was a delightful musicale. 

——There was music at the East River Park, foot of 
East Eighty-fourth street, Saturday afternoon, commencing at 
four o'clock, by the Sixty-ninth Regiment Band, under the leader- 


ship of William Bayne. The following was the programme : 


a 555 cea a «tia kne.bedndeeke . bua eseccasencsesen Reckling 
DUNNE, TD incaes crsrececincckubhdaserarsuteus cb4ncenaan Auber 
Dabestie. ** SIE a dacs wos KawWeereusen” chbanosceesesenut Balfe 
Cornet solo, selected : ; hen dhadirwes ss Gdeveneeees™ Short 
Mr. Thomas Short. 
Potpouri, ** Reminiscences of Scotland "’ Godfrey 
Baaation, ee” os cécscece ss0sseses 000 Offenbach 
Valse, ** Kate Kearney" Coote 
March Potpouri Carl 
EE bcos susp cucadeacseaeene’ .. Wellings 


Galop, ** Barnyard Echoes”’.... Saéuabeebemesa .. Farhbach 
——One of the most interesting events of the past week 
in Boston was the midsummer musical festival at the Point of 
Pines. The direction of the enterprise was placed in the hands 
of Mr. J. Thomas Baldwin, conductor of the Boston Cadet Band. 
Nearly one hundred different composers were represented in the 
several programmes, and the performance of the entire series 

| furnished almost continuous entertainment each of the five days 
from one o'clock until ten o’clock in the evening. The first pro- 
gramme on Tuesday, made up of popular selections, opened with 
Weber's “ Festival On Wednesday, ‘* Opera day,” 
the programme was taken from the scores of ‘* Rienzi,” ‘‘ Martha,” 
‘The **Un Ballo,” ‘ Rip Van Winkle,” 
**La ‘ 
‘*Romeo and Juliet, 
‘** Heart and Hand,” ‘ Bohemian Girl,” *‘ Merry 
“Fra 


Overture.’ 


‘* Faust,” Pirates,” 


vat Belle Helene,” ‘*‘Carmen,” ‘‘ Iolanthe,” 


ae 


Patience,” 
Barbe Bleue,” ‘* Princess Toto,” ‘* Chimes 
of Normandy,” 
War,” 


Student,” and “ Orpheus. 


‘* Olivette,” Diavolo,” ‘* Trovatore,” ‘* Beggar 
On Thursday, ** International day,” 
the programme included characteristic selections from the music 
of nearly all the leading countries of the world, the national airs 
being given prominence. On Friday, the ‘* Jubilee day,” a 
large part of the instrumental music of the great ‘* Peace Jubilee ”’ 
was reproduced and the selections included such numbers as the 
**Coronation March” from the ‘* Prophet,” the ‘* Inflammatus,” 
from Rossini’s “* Stabat Mater,’ Kontski’s ‘‘ Le Reveil du Lion,” 


with the ‘‘ Anvil Chorus,” the anvils 


scenes from ‘* Trovatore,’ 
being beaten by the members of the Ist regiment drum corps ; the 
Finale, from Bach's ‘‘Ariele,”’ the ‘‘ Gloria,” from ‘‘ Mozart’s 12th 
mass, the “ Tell ” and the ‘* Jubal” overtures, Keller's *‘ American 
“ Hallelujah Chorus.” 
gramme introduced the greatest successes of the first four days. 
Each day's programme was introduced by a miscellaneous concert 
On Tuesday 


and the The Saturday's pro- 


by some one of the bands engaged in the festival. 
this introductory concert was given by Baldwin's Boston Cadet 
band ; on Wednesday by the Salem Cadet band, Jean Missud, 
director ; on Thursday by White's military band of Providence, 


| William E. White, conductor ; on Friday the Lynn brass band, 


ivement on Monday of last week at Hooley's Theatre, | C. H. Ward, leader, and on Saturday by Colt’s Amory band of 


Hartford, W. C. Spary, director. 





FOREICN NOTES. 


- 
....The Savoy Theatre, London, is closed for the first 
It will be reopened in October with 
‘* Princess Ida” as the attraction. 

... Professor Klindworth has presented the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Band with a pair of trumpets, to be used instead of the 
cornets-a-pistons hitherto employed. 

.... According to the announcement of the manager, 
Angelo Neumann, the season at the Bremen Stadttheatre will 
wind up with a series of performances, in chronological order, of 
all Wagner's dramatic works, “ Parsifal,”’ of course, excepted. 

....The new Leipsic Gewandhaus is so far advanced to- 
ward completion that it will probably be opened toward the end 
of autumn. Should this expectation be fulfilled, twelve of the 
regular concerts will be given next season in the new and ten in 
the old building. 

.... The statement is made that the London Philharmonic 
Society suffered no loss last season, but probably gained some- 
thing, A considerable saving was effected by the gratuitous ser- 
vices of the six conductors. Some seven hundred pounds have 
already been guaranteed for next season’s concerts. 

....It is announced that next year “ Tristan und Isolde” 
will be given at Bayreuth, beside ‘‘ Parsifal,” and in 1886 the 
Tetralogy will be repeated. An earlier repetition of this work 
was impossible, because Wagner had sold his rights for ten years 
to Manager Neumann, who produced it in various cities of Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium, &c. 

....It is stated that arrangements have been made by the 
committee of the London Royal Albert Hall Choral Society for 
the production of ‘‘ Parsifal” at the opening of their season in 
November next, when they will have the assistance of four of the 
distinguished German artists who were selected by Wagner for 
the original performances of the work. 


....Anton Rubinstein’s new opera bears the title of 
“Der Papagei” (‘‘ The Parrot”). The book, founded on an 
Eastern legend, is by Hugo Wittmann. The work will, if pos- 
sible, be produced at the Hamburg Stadt Theatre on the Ist 
November. For the last ten years Pollini, the manager of the 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


above theatre, has drawn an annual state grant of 30,000 marks, 
and the Senate was inclined to renew it for the current year. 
But the Corporation Committee refused to agree to this, chiefly 
on the ground that Pollini has not fulfilled the contract by which 
he was bound to give, at least, one popularly classical perform- 
ance every week ; whereas, last season, he gave only eleven such 
performances. 


. The “ Parsifal”’ performances now being given at- 
tracted large numbers of English and Americans to Bayreuth. 
Among those best known to London audiences may be menti»ned 
Mr. Joseph Barnby, who attends all the twelve performances 
prior to the production of ‘* Parsifal”’ in concert form at the Al- 
bert Hall next November, Mme. Valleria and her husband, Mr. 
Percy Hutchinson, Miss Mary Davies, Lady Folkestone, the 
Abbé Liszt, Mr. Winch, Mr. Hueffer (who wrote the notice in 
the Zimes), Mme. Minnie Hauck, Mr. Eugene d'Albert, and 
Herr Hans Richter, the greatest of all Wagnerian conductors, if 
we may except Dr. Von Bilow, who has never directed a Wagner 
opera here. The profits of the present season in the mountain 
fastness of Wagnerism are so great that *‘ Parsifal” will next 
year be alternated by performances of ‘* Tristan,” and in 1886, 
to celebrate the tenth anniversary of the four-night opera, ‘‘ The 
Nibelung’s Ring” will be revived.—Zondon Figaro. 


...“Savonarola,”’ an English opera by an English com- 
poser and an English librettist, was lately produced in London by a 
German company in their native language. The Academy says 
this in regard to the music: ‘‘ In our notice of ‘ The Canterbury 
Pilgrims’ we spoke of the extensive use made by the composer of 
representative themes. We find the same thing in * Savonarola,’ 
and it is therefore quite evident that Mr. Stanford means to work 
on the lines laid down by Wagner. It is the new form, the new 
fashion. Our composer uses it with judgment, and we may say 
ability. 
immediate successors, for his wonderful power not only of crea- 
ting, but of metamorphosing and combining, themes naturally 
makes any other attempts weak in comparison, But the system 
cannot be ignored; and Mr. Stanford, apart from any skill which 


It is difficult, however, to do justice to any of Wagner's 


he shows, deserves praise for boldly trying to help in the solution 
of the difficult and intricate problem how to make use of this 


musical legacy.” 





Answers to Correspondents. 
OreKa.—We did not mention Moscheles in our list because it 
was not intended to be a complete list of the data of deaths of 
A complete list would number over 800 names 
March 


great musicians. 
and would fill the paper. Moscheles died 10, 1870, at 
Leipsic. 

You will find the operas by the composers you mentlon in 
Grove’s Dictionary or in Fetis. Donizetti alone composed sixty- 
six operas (three were posthumous—"* Rita,” ‘* Duc d’Albe ” and 
‘* Gabrielle de Verge ’’) ; however, we will endeavor to oblige you 
by giving a list of the most important : 


‘‘Elisir d’Amore,” ‘* Lucrezia 


” ** Lacie.” * Linda,” 


Donizetti—‘* Anna_Bolena,’ 
Borgia,” ‘‘ Marino Faliero,” ‘* Belisario, 
“Don Pasquale,” ‘* Don Sebastiano,” ‘* Maria di Rohan,” ‘* Fille 
Poliuto,” ‘* Favorita,” ‘* Parisina,” ‘‘ Tasso" 


” 4s ’ 


du Régiment, 
and ‘* Furioso.” 

Bellini wrote ten operas. 
‘* Norma,” “‘Sonnambula,” “ Puritani” and ‘‘ Beatrice di Tenda.’ 
His ‘‘ Pirata” and ‘‘ Straniera” are very seldom given. 

Verdi's most famous works are ‘‘ Nabuco,” ‘‘ Lombardi,” ‘* Er- 
nani,” ‘‘ Macbeth,” ‘‘ Trovatore,” ‘‘ Traviata,” ‘‘ Rigoletto,” 
‘ Aida,” ‘‘ Forza del Destino,” ‘‘ Don Carlos” and ‘‘ Luisa, 
Miller.” 

Wagner's best are “ Tannhiiuser, 
Dutchman,” ‘‘ Meistersinger” ‘‘ Tristan,” 
great “ Trilogy.” 

Many of Rossini’s great operas are lost to the stage, because 
the great school of singers he wrote for exists no more. The 
operas by the great maestro still given are ‘* William Tell,” 
‘* Barbiere,” ‘‘ Cenerentola,” ‘‘ Moses in Egypt,” ‘‘ Gazza Ladra,” 
‘* Tancredi” (rarely) and ‘‘ Otello.” 

Of Flotow’s works, ‘* Martha,” ‘‘l’Ombre,” ‘‘Zilda” and 
‘*Stradella” are still performed in Germany, and at the Opera 
Comique, Paris, the following by Auber are occasionally revived 
(‘‘ Masaniello” belongs to the grand opera): ‘‘ Fra Diavolo,” 
‘* Haydée,” ‘ Domino-Noir,” ‘l’Ambassadrice,” ‘‘ Cheval de 
Bronze,” ‘‘ Premier jour de bonheur” and ‘‘ la Fiancee.” 

Meyerbeer’s great operas are: ‘‘l’Africaine,” ‘‘ Robert the 
Devil,” ‘‘ Huguenots,” ‘‘Star of the North,” ‘“ Dinorah” and 
‘* Prophéte.” Gounod’s are ‘‘ Faust,” ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
‘“*Cing Mars,”’ ‘‘Sapho” and ‘‘ Mireille.” 


The only ones that hold the stage are 


Lohengrin,” the “ Flying 
‘*TIsolda” and the 








An exchange, speaking of the Sunday services in that 
town recently, made no allusion whatever to the sermon, but 
gathered it all up by saying that the soprano solo was rendered 
with fine effect. The singing is an important element in church 
services, but we had always supposed that the sermon came in for 
a mere mention.— Worcester Home Journal. 

ee anal 

The following little conversation lately occurred between 
a Madrid exquisite and his friend, as they were leaving a concert : 
**Oye, chico, de quién es La Muta?” “De Auber.” ‘‘ De 
Auber? Pues yo creia que era di Portici ;” which, in the language 
of our mashers, may be rendered: ‘‘I say, old chappie, by whom 
is La Muette?” ‘ By Auber, Johnny.” ‘‘ Is it, though? I al- 
ways thought it was by Portici’—AM/usical World. 





LIFE INSURANCE AT ONE-HALF THE RATES 


CHARGED BY STOCK COMPANIES. 


Mutual Reserve Fund Life Assoctation, 


E. B. HARPER, President. 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, OF NEW YORK, 
TRUSTEE RESERVE FUND. 
HOME ‘OFFICE: Bryant Building, 55 Liberty St., 
NEW YORK. 
22,000 Members. 
$250,000 Surplus. 
$600,000 Losses Paid. 
$90,000,000 Business. 
$100,000 Deposited with Insurance 
Department of New York. 

The Mortuary Assessments have averaged for the 
pease 1881, 1882 and 1883, on each $1, insurance, as 
ollows, viz.: Age 2s, $;. 67; age 35, age 45, 
$6.01; age 55, $11.92, or less than Pps ie the 
usual level premium rates. 

Admission Fee and one year’s annual dues on 
$5,000 insurance, only $30; on $10,000, only $50. The 
annual dues only $2 per $1,000 after the first year, 
All losses promptly paid in full. 

Send for circulars and Blank Application. 

AGENTS WANTED at all points where the Asso- 
ciation is not at present represented. 

Solicitors with an insurance record, or experienced 
business men, desiring agencies, can receive liberal 
contracts, 


Correspondence solicited. Address 


WILLIAM MILLER, Manager, 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 


VALUABLE IMPROVEMENT 


a= IN a= 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS. 


LUDWIG’S PATENT PROCESS 
FOR TREATING PIANOFORTE WIRE WITH 
COPPER, ALUMINIUM AND GOLD. 





. Positive Prevention against Rust. 


. Strings do not deteriorate ; 
Piano itself. 


last as ania as the 


. Improves the Tone of any Piano. 


. Rust cannot form to drop on the hammers, thereby 
preserving the same in normal condition for 
years, 


. Their beautiful appearance, with the guarantee 
of remaining so, sells the Piano every time. 
. They must be seen and examined to be appre- 
ciated 
For Wholesale Price List and terms, apply to 


ma. 8. LUDWIG, 
912 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





S. BRAMBACH. J. BURNS BROWN. 


BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th 


Between Fifth ene 
and Broadway, 





Street, 


NEW YORK. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Grand Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


46 West Cwenty-Lhird St., 46 
(Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues.) 
ERNST EBERHARD, Director 


Instruction in all branches of vocal and instrumen- 
tal music as a science and as an art, by the most emi- 
nent masters and professors of the land, at moderate 
terms. Send for Annual Report. 


GEO. WOODS CO. 


Farlor Organs 


— AND- 


Upright Pianos. 





These Instruments represent the 
highest grade of worknanship. 





OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
608 Washington Street, Boston. 
MANUFACTORY: Middleboro, Mass. 





— THE — 


M°TAMMANY 


Organette Co., 


WORCES MASS 


JH. & 6.8. ODELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 
Tubular Action. 

407 & 409 West Forty-second Street, 


NEW YORK. 


TER, 





NEAR NINTH AVENUE, 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 





New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos. 


A large variety of 


ADDRESS 





WESTFIELD, MASS. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Vocal, 
Theory, Elocution, and Modern Languages. 
ing Department for Young Ladies. Mr. 


the Pianoforte Department. 
For Circulars send to the y oe ss of 
Miss CLARA I 





140 Broadway, near 4th Street. C ‘incinnati, Ohio. 


L. 0. HARRISON, 


Successor TO WM, M. WILSON, 
Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 
TURER 


— MANUFAC OoFr— 


g——— —---—- 


| Church Chapel and Parlor 


IPE ORGA 


260 & 262 West 28th Street, 


Near Eighth Avenue, 


THE NATIONAL MUSICAL BUREAU, 


No. 162 La Salle St., Chicago, Il., 


Engagements secured to Musicians 


OF EVERY CLASS 


With Schools, Families, Churches, Conservatories, &c 
a ation form (for Empvoyes) and Bulletin 
Applicants (for EmprLoyers) mailed for 
Postage. (277 Mention this Journal. 








JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., | 


manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 

. Y., 4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
N. Y., 4; Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., N. Y., 3; Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle, 4; First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgh R.C. Cathedral, 4. 


Piano, Violin and Orchestral instruments; 
Board- 
George 
Magrath, the eminent concert pianist at the head of 


| Piano, 


| native teachers. In 


NEW YORK. | 
| and Lyric Art 
| nicely furnished rooms can be had from $45 to $75 per 


| weeks in classes of four 
| partinent. 





New €: ngland 
Conservatory oF Music 
* PrankligSquare Boston 
t 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Furnishes unequaled facilities for instruction in 
Organ, Violin, Voice, all Orchestral Instru 
and Tuning. In the Art Department fo 
Painticg and Modeling. In Modern !.an 
French and lalian, with the best 
English Branches, Common 
and Higher. In the College of Oratory in Vocal 
Tecnique, Elocution, Rhetorical Oratory, Dramatic 
In the New Home excellent board and 


ments, 
Drawing, 
guages, German, 


Tuition from $5 to $20 for ten 
Private Lessons in any De- 
New Celendar beautifully illustrated free. 


E. TOURJ EE, Director, Franklin Sq., Bost n. 


term of ten weeks. 





‘New York Conservatory of Music, 


NEW YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 


| 5 E. 14th ST., 3d Door East of Sth AVE. 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC SCHOOL 


School of Elocution, Modern Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. 
OPEN DAILY from 9 a.m. tog! 
entire year. 
QUARTER BEGINS from 


C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


M., during the 


date of entrance. 
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FOR TRIALE:sittag 


*F” contains one packet each, Cuban Q@ 
= Pt Orange Carrot, Boston Market Celery, Green F ringed Lettuce, 
ong ro donee Radish, Boston Market Cucumber, P eaue ten Tur- 
ner Cy for 5c.) Usual price of these Seeds is® 


io 
a >. Bay View Melon 
aaa’ the price of 


$500, ira PREMIUMS. 


ions sent only with each p: 
al sent with each jarring 


,*- your po En with ‘SOc. in cash or stamps, aud receive 


FARM and GARDEN” 


Our Special “ 

Offer! An unequalled opportunity to secure 
the Farm and Garden” for one year, Abse- 
pe Ay FREE, and a supply of Choicest 


GARDEN SEEDS at a trying cost. We 
eae the “Farm and Garden” (the montb)) 
—— paper) one year EE with eact 
Package* “F¥ of Dorr’s Lowa Seeds. 

» you to try our Seeds, 
whe and Gardener to aive 

ween Watermelon, New Favor- 


Oc. 


and see whats we give for ONL a 


= ae best Vegetables grown from our Seeds ee we 2D = 
2 = _yaresanes po a se trial packages, and ne othe ul 


nade 
the Seeds 


e advantage of the greatest o “ 


paid, aod we will enter your name to compete for the 


rr’a lo 
Bertie att peer oe eee “4% CO..832Fourth St., DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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PORTRAITS, 


No. 949 Broadway. 





There is no art so diverse in its application, 


or so prolific 


in its results, as the art of printing. 


7a58as4044-43 vaseeees 
o-i>2 





Bad printing is an abuse of art. 





Lockwood + Press « Steam + Printing « Establishment, 


—-HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Proprietor.— 


DUANE G2 ., INDIW Tore, U. 8. A. 





—xx*- AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. -*-— 


Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. 

Sypnay INTERNATIONAL EXxuiBiTION, 1879-1880—First and Special Degree ot 
Merit; also Second Degree of Merit. 

MELBouRNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1880-1881—Four First Orders of Merit, 
two Silver and two Bronze Medals, 

ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL CorTron Exposition, 1881:~—Highest Arvard. 
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| class typographical work, 


catalogue or book, 
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HE mportance of fine work in the printing of catalogues, pamphlets, &c.,cannot be too highly estimated. 
products, and a house that sends out ill-printed catalogues or other advertisements of its business secures a reputation for cheapening its work 
little—more money than is charged for poor work will pay for a well printed catalogue, artistic in all of its details, 

Its presses are adapted to the finest class of work, and it has all the appointments of a fully equipped office, 


Books accurately translated and printed in English, French, German, Spanish or Portuguese. EF timates furnished for good work, from a small circular to the finest 


LOWEST PRICES 


AvE-aipe Exuipirion, 1881:~—Two Special First and two First Degrees of Merit, 


two Gold and two Silver Medals. 


Cincinnati Invustriat Exposition, 1881:—Highest Award. 
2—Highest Award, 
NAL ExnisiTion, 1882—One Go'd and three Silwes 


Cincinnati InpustRiat Exro 
New ZEALAND INTERNATII 
Medals, Highest Awards, 


ITION, 188 





It condem 
and works injury to him who accepts it. 


ns the printer 
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CONSISTENT WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP. 


The undersigned will also produce, in miniajure or enlarged form, by the best process yet discovered, electrotype plates of wv0d-cuts, price-lists, catalogues, &c., 


an ordinary proof-sheet being all that is necessary for their production. 


The character of a firm is always gauged by Its 


The Lockwood Press is note 


A little—very 
for its first- 
Circulars, Catalogues or 


SETETEC STS LELeCe CeCe rec ete evel evececatecececececvectcecetecc cele ccrecc rece eve le le cclerecevevecy 
Mee tees so CELE ES ISL AL Seta cas? 3 Beene eheenenndans 2252525 s Sea ease si ases esas sie es es Reet eat el es eal 


Werarrretetirerrs + a ’ 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher and Printer, 126 and 128 Duane Street, cor. Church, New York, U. 5. A. 
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THE EXHIBITION HUMBUC 
ENCLAND. 


> 


IN 


A German Piano Manufacturer’s Opinion of 


English Pianos. 


HE I lon Crystal Palace Exhibition, just closed, af- 
T fords a delicious lesson of the methods obtaining in 
] ind in the distribution of awards, the appointment of 

1 the « litions upon which the prizes, after they 

















| 
| 


en awarded, can be secured by the exhibitor, all of 
to show that Barnum is not indigenous to 
ea a ine 
I London and P) 1 Mustc Trades Review bold- 
that the exhibition was “a private speculation and 
‘ ) yntrolled by the Crystal Palace Company.” Why 
was t fact not stated at the time of the inception of th 
It is very late now to make an assertion of that 
Never has there been an exhibition or even a state 
ty or agricultural society's fair held anywhere in this 
whe ) arrant a humbug has been practised 
] the same London paper tells us of another very in- 
t y sode of this Crystal Palace fraud, which, after 
eeded in securing some excellent musical judges to 
ite the awards to the manufacturers of musical in- 
vho displayed their wares t says 
| grote ie fact remains that those who have been 
‘ ! gold, silver, and bronze medals will not get them unless 
ch to pay for them. Only the certificates for such med 
W given, It will be interesting to know the official tariff 
valuable baubles It will likewise be interesting to 
whether a similar request to that advanced by a silver medal- 
t Paris Exhibition, that he might receive a gold medal 
ying t difference in price, will be taken into considera- 
QO the musical department of that exhibition a Britis! 
1 have waved daily bearing the inscription “ //o2 
! pen ry Barnum outdone.” 
\ t dges in the musical department were M1 
1 of high standing in London; Mr. W. 
( rentleman said to be a judge of musical in- 
H Duysen, an authority from Berlin, and 
Herr ¢ Mand, t iano manufacturer from Coblentz-on- 
ul of them gentlemen whose actions are dictated 
t notives This jury awarded to Messrs. 
( * Sons a diploma of honor and a gold meda 
: American Organ Company a diploma olf 
1 nedal, but both firms will be obliged to 
vhom? who will get the money ?) before they can 
neda 
| ( Mand, of Coblentz, seems to have been very 
W treatment he received in London 
) \ esses himself to the Leip Zett- 
) ; hau, in the following terse language 
ne giving his opinion of English pianos 
ired generally by the musical world 
No you republish an article from the London 
, Which tries to ridicule and 
embers of the iry of the Crystal Palace 
| The ge emen in London will be able to defend 
t this u st accusation. For my part I would 
ent, as the author of the article does not only 
1oW to spe he name of my firm, but also seems to be 
{ nut Mr, Ganz (a celebrated London musician 
\ owever, this author has the audacity to at- 
Duyse 1 gentleman well known in all circles as an 
x enced and valuable man, | feel myself forced to repudiate 
shonorable accusation publicly 
ntlemen who with us Germans undertook the pains- 
g iborious task of jurors, showed their great experience 
W g d agreed with us on every point of impor 
If the English piano-making art is long ago superseded by the 
everybody knows, surely it is not necessary to blame 
f it. The list of prizes will show sufficiently how eager 
‘ o i first prizes for our dear colleagues in Germany 
er it very bad taste for a nation like the English, 
ilways calls itself so just, to attack a few gentlemen who 
t very best If anything had to be said on this point, it 
light have be aid in a becoming and gentlemanlike manner. 
Re g you to kindly insert this in your valuable paper, I 
um, dear Sir, yours, Xc., CARL MANI 
sy appointment to HI. M. the Empress of Germany 
' \ 1884 
slale J affairs, We warn all 
mm” ture? pianos and organs not to adis- | 


| 
to say the least, 
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Sites eae 
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Exhibition of Musical In- 
h Kensington, London, next 
nts in London not to make applt- 


hlay their instruments at i 


to be held at 





styumentls, 
to cable to thetr ag 


won for 
The London 


Spar 


Fivaro gives a hint that this scheme at 


| South Kensington will also be a humbug, for it tells us : 


Only two details are likely to interfere with the success of 
Instruments to be held in succession to 


The first 


the Exhibition of Musical 
the Health Exhibition at South Kensington next year. 
is that all exhibits must be submitted to competition, a fact 
which will prevent some of our greatest firms, who have a very 
unnamed, from 


proper objection to compete before a jury 


at all. 


yet 
The second is that the latest date of applica- 
As 


the official regulations were not distributed till Monday, it is clear 


exhibiting 





tion for space has been suddenly limited to September 15. 


that the best firms cannot reasonably be expected to mature their 


plans within less than five weeks. 


] 


It will be seen that the latest date of application for space 


has been suvdden/y limited to September 15 ! 


Cable to your agents at once not to make application 





SHORT TALK. 


PAUL GMEHLIN, OF BEHR Bros. & Co,—“ The result 
of my observation during my last trip West convinces me that 
we are going to have a good fall trade. At all events I am pre- 


paring for it. 


the market in all the large cities and its popularity is increasing 
daily. 1 have recently been making interesting experiments with 
the iron plates of pianos and may tell you the results which are, 


very peculiar Ihe large and well-known firms 
in the West are financially in good condition. I find your jour- 


nal nearly everywhere.’ 


\.G. SLADE, FULTON ST., B yN.—* How do] find 


ROOK 


x od indeed. 


The Kranich & Bach and Behr Brothers’ pianos are 


trade? Very [ have been doing a lively business 
right along. 
constantly growing in favor with the Brooklyn public. Within the 
last week I have sold four pianos right here in my warerooms, 
and that during these hot days. These are facts from my books. 
What do I think of THe MusicaL C 


excellent paper, deserving great credit for the fearless manner in 


OURIER? I consider it an 


which it has undertaken to free the music trade from frauds. 


Please add me to the list of your subscribers. 


T. G. DE Morre, MANAGER OF JOHN CHURCH & 
Co.’s New York Brancu.—* Although trade at this season of 
the year is generally duil we have no reason to complain. Our 
catalogue contains the best-selling music books, especially for 
Sunday-schools and musical conventions. Of one book alone | 
have sold here more than 50,000 copies. See here, our edition of 
Sebert & Stark’s Piano Method! There is nothing handsomer 
gotten up in this country, and that is one reason why it sells 
well, In the cantata line we are doing a very large trade.” 

AucGustus Baus, or A. BAus & Co.—*I have made 
an extended tour through New England, from Stamford through 
the whole shore line to Providence, thence to Boston, Lowell, 
Dover and Portland to Montreal, and back by the way of St. 
Johnsbury and Springfield, to New York, and I believe from ob- 


servation that trade this fall will be good. In Canada, I find a 
good market for American pianos ; but the duty kills the trade. 
A seven-octave piano must pay a duty of $25 and 15 per cent. ad 
valorem, and a 7'%-octave piano a duty of $30 and 15 per cent. 


ad valorem. Just put that on the cost of a piano and see where 


we are. Canadian dealers tell me that this duty is not necessary, 


but retributive. They say they can get along without it ; but as 
we put such a heavy duty on articles imported here, they simply 


We sold 


we could have sold. I 


but it is no item to what 
[We don't, just 
now, and we will try to show Mr. Baus why we don't. ] 

Mr. J. F. CONOVER, O1 
“We are 


fair, one of the most important that has ever taken place in the 


repeat goods, nevertheless ; 


believe in free trade.” 


CONOVER BROTHERS, KANSAS 


Crry preparing a large exhibit for the Kansas City 


State. Trade with us has been uniform but not booming, and, 
udging from that, it could not have been very brisk throughout 


State. Our upright is selling right along, and gaining in 
b 5 g a 5 





»opularity every day, giving more than the usual satisfaction, and 
t P 7 P b a 
We 


sold over three hundred organs last year, and as we sell only the 


less trouble to tuners than any other pianos in our section. 


best kind of goods, have had no trouble. The installment plan 


will kill off many small dealers who are not able to fight it.” 
; Kindly Mention. 
Irnaca, N. Y., August 19, 1884, 
Editors Musical Courier 


Will you kindly mention in your paper that the 
firm of Wegman, Henning & Co, consists only of H. Wegman and 
C. H. Henning, and the company is J. T. Keenan? In doing 
Yours truly, 


WEGMAN, HENNING & Co, 


so you will greatly oblige, 








Fiat Justitia, Ruat Coelum. 
N our issue of August 13, the following paragraph 
appeared 
Mr. Louis Ernst, in his catalogue calied ‘* Humorous Recol- 
lections of Early Piano Making in New York,” says, besides 
other things, that his firm suffered most by the deception prac- 
tised by makers of bogus pianos and stenciled pianos. We would 
like toask how long ago is it since Mr. Schaeffer ceased to manu- 
facture Mr, Ernst’s pianos? Mr. Ernst possesses a good memory, 
judging from the stories in his catalogue, and he should be able 
to answer. 
A few days ago we received a letter in reference to it, which we 
hereby reproduce in full: 
160 FULTON STREET, CORNER Broapway, | 
New York, August 19, 1884. ‘ 
rs. Blumenberg & Floersheim, Editors and Proprietors oJ 
The Musical Courier: 


25 East 





Me 


FOURTEENTH Street, New York Ciry. 


GENTLEMEN—There appeared in your issue of August 13 inst., 


| upon the 108th page and second column, an article reflecting 


upon the mercantile standing and material interests of Mr. Louis 
Ernst, as a piano manufacturer. 
Your attention is now only briefly called to the matter in the 


| belief that you will be entirely willing to do ample justice to Mr. 


a ; : : | 
The upright is steadily forcing the square out of | 








Ernst, by aretraction of the article in question, and make the proper 


{ amend for its appearance in your journal. 


Awaiting your reply, we are, 
Yours respectfully, 
Lx 


J. CoNLAN. 
If our statement is incorrect we are perfectly willing to retract 
it; an error should always be corrected. It was generally sup- 


posed that during the time that Mr. William Schaeffer occupied a 
part of the old Lighte & Ernst piano factory on West Forty- 
third street, as a piano manufacturer, he paid his rent to Mr. 
Ernst, in part or in full, in pianos, or that Mr. Schaeffer's pianos 
were taken by Mr. Ernst in part or full payment of the rent. 

said 


Our statement was based upon that information. As we 


before, if it is incorrect the statement should be retracted, and 


we are willing to give Mr. Ernst all the necessary space in our 
columns to correct the impression that now prevails in reference 


to that transaction. 


Mr. Holden’s Circular. 

HE following circular has been issued: “I beg 

leave to inform you that by consent of all parties interested 
in the estate of Albert Weber, deceased, I have been appointed 
sole trustee, under ‘his will, in the place of the former trustees, 
who have resigned, and superseding Charles E. Lydecker, Esq., 
who was temporarily in control as receiver. The business here- 
tofore so successfully carried on by Mr. Weber will be continued, 
pursuant to the terms of his will, by me, as trustee, Mr. Albert 
Weber, the son of the deceased being retained as manager, and 
we can confidently assert that the high and well-merited reputa- 
tion of the ‘Weber piano,’ will in the future be fully main- 
tained. All correspondence in reference to the business should 

Yery respectfully yours, 

‘ JAMEs C. 


be addressed to me, as trustee. 
HOLDEN, Trustee.” 
The “Hardman” a Specialty. 


HE tendency to make one kind of piano a specialty 


or leader is manifesting itself every day more forcibly. We 
have noticed this especially with the ‘‘ Hardman ” piano in every 
section of the county where this popular instrument is sold. ‘The 


advertisements, cards, catalogues, &c., of dealers now before us 


indicate that many of those controlling the ‘* Hardman” make it 
a specialty. Witness: Mellor, Hoene & Hendricks, Pittsburgh ; 
White, Smith & Co., Boston; Wm. D. Dutton & Co., Philadel- 
A. R. 


Wilkesbarre, Pa. ; Bunnell & Aikens, Bellefonte, Pa. ; J. Mueller, 


phia ; Geo. W. Chatterton, Springfield, III. ; Bacon, 


Council Bluffs, la. ; and many other dealers. 


C 


right, which has been over one year in course of construction and 


The Most Costly Piano. 

HICKERING& SONS have just finished and ship- 

ped the most expensive and artistic piano ever made, an up- 
which costs the owner over $5,000. It is made after the design of 
the room in which it is placed in one of the palatial residences of 
Newport, and made of the same wood which was used in the con- 
struction of that room—a wood which is exceedingly rare, and 
the name of which is not definitely known. The front panels, as 
well as those on the side and the back of the upright, were made 
here, shipped to England, painted there by an artist of high rank 
and then attached to the case here. These panels all represent 
musical scenes from mythological and historical subjects, and are 
Pictures of Beethoven, 
Weber, Gluck and Mozart, painted by the same artist, are found 
on the back of the upright, which will be placed in the centre of 


valuable in themselves as works of art. 


the room. ‘The carving is also the work of artists in that line, 
and is wonderful in all of its details. The tone of the piano is 
simply superb, and the touch all that the heart and the hand can 
wish for. ‘The instrument is sure to attract universal attention 
whenever it is seen or heard. 








THE MUSIOAL cou RIE. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER’ 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 


Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
































becoming more extensively known. ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


AUGUSTUS BAUS & CO., 


—> MANUFACTURERS OF +e 














HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


28 Correspondence solicited. Agents wanted everywhere. 
a ho. 26 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK PIANOFOR TES. 











Known everyw here, and sold by the oy as ‘in all respects 
first-class instruments. 


DECK E 


MATCH rss 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N, XY, 


“3NEW ENGLAND@= 
Cabinet Organs: 


ECLIPSE ALL OTHERS IN IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS! “UNE THE NDORSENENT OF NL. ARTISTS, 
WANSTBAIED CATALOGVES TREES 

















Most Powerful, Melodious, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their 
Superb Qualities and you will have no other. Represented only by the old-established 


ATALOGUES AND TESTIMONIAL BOOKS MAILED FREE TO APPLICANTS, and staunch dealers throughout the Coun- 
try, which fact is sufficient proof that the 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY instruments are appreciated 


Chief Offices, 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


an & C. FISCHER PIANOS, ¢ 


EST? 


PI LIES ye Oe GRAND, QUARE and UPRIGHT. 














—~> OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: ~<s— BC O 0 0 0 
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TONE [ANOS ? 415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 &{427 W. 28th Street, New York. +  \ow w use. 
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Common Sense by Mason & Hamlin. 
WARRANTS OF ORGAN MAKERS—A DIALOGUE EX- 
SOME SECRETS. 


POSING 


HE question is asked how makers of worthless 
instruments venture to warrant them so boldly for five, six 
or seven years ; and whether such warranty, from a pecuniarily 
responsible party, does not make it safe to buy of him. 
The answer to the last question is clearly that it does not ; 
many can testify who have bought worthless instruments and 
failed to get any reparation from those who sold them. 


as 


How much such warrants are worth, and how easily they are 
rendered void, is illustrated in the following conversation, which 
was, in substance, held with one who had for a long time been a 
salesman in a house selling these poor instruments largely. 


INQUIRER—But how do you get along with your warrants for 


six or seven years; do you aot have to take back a great many 

instruments ? 
SALESMAN— 

any reparation, 
INQUIRER—But do you not have many complaints ? 

lots of them ; have them all the time. 


No; we rarely have to take back one, or make 


SALESMAN—Yes, 

INQUIRER—How do you get along without having to take in- 
struments back, then ? 

SALESMAN—In various ways. When complaint is made, we 
write first, perhaps, that it is a little thing which all instruments 
are liable to, and he can easily fix himself; or, that it is some 
damage done the instrument in transportation, for which we are 
not responsible ; or, that some one has been tampering with the 
or, that it has been wrongly used ; or kept in an im- 


We can find excuses enough. 


instrument ; 
proper place. 
INQUIRER—But are they satisfied with such excuses ? 
No, not often; they write again, and we reply 
again, and so again, and again, if need be. 
INQUIRER—But do they not force you to make good your war- 


DALESMAN 


rant; 

They often get angry, and scold 
and say our 
that if 
it was anything for which we were really responsible, we should 


SALESMAN—Scarcely ever. 
and threaten, 
reputation and character are to well known to be injured; 


Then we are virtuously indignant, 


be glad to make it right, &c 
INQUIRER—But do they not take legal steps; bring suit 
against you’ 
SALESMAN—No. Almost never. They get tired of the thing 
Sometimes one goes to a lawyer, and the lawyer 
writes to us; but Even if the thing 
should come to trial, we could bring testimony that the organ 


and must have been damaged since. 


after a while. 
we are not frightened. 


was all right when it left us, 
But scarcely anyone ever brings suit. If a lawyer is consulted, 
he tells them it will cost a good deal to come here and bring the 
suit ; that there will be a lot of trouble, and a good deal of risk ; 
that we shall get out of it somehow ; or that if they did get their 
we should only be forced to repair the organ. They often 
angry, fret but in the end 
almost all conclude it won't pay Oh'a 
I would not be afraid to warrant the poorest 
—w— had to make good all 


would break him twenty times 


case 


get very and and scold a good deal ; 


to go to law about it. 


warrant’s nothing 





thing ever stuck together. If 
the poor organs he has sold, it 
over 

IN 
tell their neighbors about it, and so ruin your sales in that neigh- 
borhood 


UIRER—Lut do not persons who get such poor instruments 


SALESMAN—Not often. That's one of the funny things about 
it. When one gets a poor thing he is ashamed to let his neigh- 
bors know he has got humbugged, and so holds his tongue, or 
Say We have actually sold instruments on the 


recommendations of persons who had bad ones which they had 


it's very good 
bought of us, and were trying to get us to take back. 
Well! 
So it is, and I am glad I am out of it. 


INQUIRE! It seems to me a mean business, 


I told my 


SALESMAN 


employer that he would have to be accountable for a great many 


sins I have committed in his behalf. But he said it was all right 
in trade ; and he is a very sanctimonious man. 

It is easy to be seen, thérefore, that a warrant is not of much 
value unless from one who can be depended upon to make it good 
voluntarily, if there is occasion. In nineteen cases out of twenty 
it would cost more to enforce it than could be gained by so doing. 








What is a Trade Journal? 

E were lately shown the advertisement of a new 
publication, which it was stated would bea 7vade /Jour- 
It is not necessary to say to what particular trade this 
‘* journal” was to attach itself—the points we are about to refer 
to would arise whatever trade was concerned. This new venture 
‘* given away” entirely ; it was to have a “ guarantee 

of 6,000 copies, and, as it was alleged that certain 


nal, 


was to be 
circulation ” 
other papers relating to the same subject hada smaller circula- 
tion, the projector of the new paper maintained that his would be 
the superior advertising medium, in the arithmetical proportion of 
the new numbers. 

Now, we must say there is a fa//acy in this. 
an organ, or whatever it may be called? It is a publication hav- 
ing regular and intermittent readers who are subscribers or occa- 
sional purchasers. The editor addresses these people. They 
form his constituency. He or his paper holds its own by the 
suffrages of the readers. If they were not interested in it they 
It may be said: But there are many papers 
Exactly so; but why do people 
So it all 


What is a journal, 


would not buy it. 
supported by their advertisers. 
advertise in them? Simply because they have readers. 
comes to the same thing. 

A paper that is simply ‘‘ given away "—thrown at people— 
pitched down by the postman on the desks of, it does not matter 
how many people—is not a journal at all. Unless there is a con- 
stituency—a body of people who voluntarily read, and an editor 
responsible for providing them with reading matter—there are 
none of the elements of journalism. 

Political parties have sometimes tried to further a cause by 

starting a ‘* paper” to be given away. The expedient has always 
been a failure. It has been invariably found that people are not 
influenced by what is thus presented to them. 
If no one accepts a particular journal as to some extent their 
guide,” or their ‘‘ philosopher,” or their ‘‘ friend,” then the 
journal has no existence—it is virtually defunct. This is a fact 
that should never be lost sight of. It is not the number of papers 
printed, it is the number read ; as in a battle it is not the number 
of shots fired, but the number that find their mark, that are to be 
taken into account. 

The prospectus to which we referred goes on to say that it will 


se se ” 


have a circulation of 6,000, implying that such a circulation will 
be twice as valuable to advertisers as that of a paper that has only 
3,000 circulation, or six times as valuable as one having only 
1,000. Herein is contained another fallacy. The number 
printed does not coincide with the numbers read. Of the mil- 
lions of handbills distributed yearly in the streets of our large 
many are read? And of those that are read, how 
many are acted upon? So in regard to a periodical—number is 
no criterion of the advantages offered to advertisers. 

This paper is to be maintained entirely, then, by its advertise- 
This suggests another view of the case. It is simply a 
It is a combination 


towns, how 


ments. 
collection of advertisements ; 
of prospectuses printed together to form a pamphlet—but is no 
On this principle, any six 


not a journal. 


journal in any sense of the. word. 
firms who issue each one thousand circulars, might combine and 
4 ” consisting of the six combined prospectuses. 
The principle 
involved. A 


issue a ‘* journal, 
Or, a larger number of people might do the same. 
is alike; but there is no trade ‘‘journalism” 
pamphlet of this kind would not necessarily be of va/ue, nor be 
respected, nor have influence—except through the force of the 
The advertisers give the position to the 
to the advertisers. 


ae 


included. 
‘journal;” not the journal giving effect 
This is altogether an inversion of the natural order of things. 

It isa good motto, ‘* Never give advice unless you are asked.” 
A paper of this kind stands in this position: it comes forward 
uninvited and says, ‘‘ You should do this, or avoid that; buy 


names 





this, leave alone that ; this is good (something advertised) ; that 


graph, where he would get a criticism, 





is bad (something not advertised).”" The natural reply is: ‘‘ No 
one asked your opinion ; I am accustomed to read my own paper. 
I don’t want your irresponsible, unasked for, and avowedly inter- 
ested advice. Boy! waste-paper basket.” 

Hence we caution advertisers not to spend money on insertions 
in a paper got up simply to circulate advertisements. These ad- 
vertisements may be chiefly of their own rivals, whom they are 
thus helping. The principle of ‘‘ circulation” is a false princi- 
ple ; what ought to be looked for are position and influence. If it 
were otherwise, any number of firms might, on the co-operative 
system, bring into existence ‘‘ papers.” Six might combine and 
flood the trade with printed matter; but it would not be journal- 
Sensible men would see through it, that the thing was 
If this co-operative arrangement 


ism. 
merely a composite circular. 
were carried on in a straightforward manner, it wculd have ad- 
vantages even besides that of really being what it professes to be. 
The half-dozen firms might club together and save the profits of 
the ‘‘ middleman ” or go-between—the publisher of this so-called 
journal. It would be a perfectly legitimate method of advertising. 
but it would not be journalism. 

What is the benefit or probable benefit to advertisers of such a 
combined circular? This may be shown best by an illustration. 
There are at present various sheets issued devoted to theatrical 
programmes, Several houses of entertainment combine and the 
result isa ‘‘paper.” This is all right in its way, but if any one 
were in doubt as to the merits of a play, or wanted advice as to 
where he should spend his evening, would he consult this sheet ? 
Certainly not; he would go to his newspaper, his 7imes or Zele- 
and one written by a re- 
sponsible person. In the other case he would look for merely a 
puff in the interest of the firm inserting the advertisement. 

If a man will act on this principle in a matter of such smal 
moment as choosing a stall or a box at a house of entertainment, 
will he not very much more adopt the principle in regard to buy- 
ing goods or machinery? Where, then, is the value of the 
“medium?” Will the intending purchaser not, after all, 
recourse to the journal in which he has confidence, and which has 


have 


the confideice more or less of the trade generally, as shown by 
its subscription list and the number of its regular readers? Any 
recommendation in such an advertising sheet is robbed of all its 
value because editorial responsibility, arising from the non-exist- 
ence of a c/ientéele, is entirely deficient. 

These remarks apply to all trades equally. At the present day 
it is especially important to keep in view the proper and legiti- 
mate functions of journalism. It is essential to be able to dis- 
tinguish between a class organ and an advertising pamphlet. 
The one represents a profession having certain definite interests’ 
The other is simply a speculation, may be, of an advertising 
And to compare a thing given away to people who do 
to a journal having its regular 

More than that, we believe, 


agent. 
not want it and will not read it, 
circle of constituents, is absurd. 
and all experience goes to show, that advertising in such hybrid 
media, neither circulars nor journals, is a delusion and snare.— 
British and Col. Printer and Stationer. 


A 


with what firm he is employed : 


Rough on the Rittieburg Houses. 
PITTSBURG paper contains the following item, 


but does not give the name of the unlucky “runner” or 


A LADY SLAPS THE FACE OF A PIANO RUNNER. 

An Allegheny lady, after being hounded for weeks by an impu- 
dent piano agent, shut the door against him, when he followed 
and accosted her in the street. Unable to bear this persecution 
any longer, she turned and hit him a severe slap in the face. 
Now, ladies who prefer to buy their pianos without being com- 
pelled to slap somebody in the face, should deal at H. Kleber & 
Brothers, 122 Wood street, where these pestiferous runners are 
not tolerated. At least $50 are saved by buying at Kleber’s 
direct. The best pianos can only be had at Kleber's, such as the 
Steinway, Chickering, Gabler, McCammon, ‘‘ Opera,” &c. Peo 
ple feel safe at Kleber's because they know that the reputation of 
that house for strict honesty and fairness in dealing prevents any 
sharp tricks or dishonest practices. 





—Sohmer & Co. have sold and shipped one of their superb 
uprights to Dr. Gongalsy, one of the sanitary commissioners of 
Guatemala, Central America. 








Professional Cards, |#ERMANN O.C. KORTHEUER, | OTTO HACKH, FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 
. Pianist and Piano Teacher, ue Atlantic Avenue Address Professor of Pianoforte, Grand Conser- Teacher of Piano, Org yan, Gompoction and Or- 
= Brooklyn, N. Y., and Steinway Hall. vatory of Music, 46 W. Twenty-third Street; or, | chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 
1 E. STODDARD ——— | Augustus Baus & Co.’s Piano Rooms, 26 W. Twenty- correspondence. 
eth aos? : third Street, New York, Address, 170 State Street, hicago. 
Baritone Oratorio and Concerts MR. rOM BUL i OCS. - — a - annie. As 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York. Tenor. Concert, Oratorio, Vocal Instruction. 7 Te . AC > 7 Tp ~ AT r +1 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York LYONS MUSICAL ACADEMY, VOG1 CONSERVA rORY oF MUSIC, 
JOHN BAYER Lyons, N. Y. (founded 1854). Daily lessons. No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 
: ’ ; ie . *C INIR BF pee Noted for furnishing excellent teachers. Imparts best | — . naman — 
Piano Instruction, Address, Steinway Hall, New | MISS ANNIE E. BEERE, modern fechnigue and artistic execution. Address . MENBERG 
York Concert Contralto. Address Musica. Courier | L. H. SHerwoop, M., A., Principal. LOUIS BLU! E 1, 
FREDERICK W. JAMESON : Oice, os &. 14th Strest, New York : Solo Violoncello. padres MusicaL Courier, 25 
REDERIC JK spi WON, . > a > East 14th Street, New York. 
; — aia MISS BELLE COLE, — ial 
ronnt. US Piatt C. F. DANIEL S, Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts. The under NN 
f Wm, J *?ond & Co., J S 5 0 0, atorio d Concerts. E er- Tp > 
oar especie arcmin signed is authorized to make engagements for Miss MAX TREUMA ’ 


Composer, 


MISS GEORGINE SCHUMANN, | 


UNION 

Teacher of the Pianoforte. Graduate Academy Be New York City 
of Music, Dresden, Address Schirmer's Music Store, 

Union Square, New York 
MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 

Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio, 
Address Gt —. x \ Kast 14th Street; or 
residence, 137 West goth Street, New York 
G. A. CAPPA, 


(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddiags, Parties, Excursions, Parades 

s Address 


Leipsic ; 


and all other occas 





25 Union Square, New York. 


Pianist and Organist. 
and MSS. revised for publication. 
HOTEL, 42d Street and Fourth Avenue, 


EDWARD SCHUBERTH & 0, P= 


Music Pu Importers and Dealers. 


All the Latest Publications 
C.F, PETEX> 
BERTH & CO., L.cipsic (Edition Schuberth) ; 
Liepsic (Volks-Ausgabe), etc., eto, 


Pupils received 
Address at GRAND 





toocean. Gero. Co OLBY, 





lishers, 


Leipsic ; 
J. G. COTTA, Stuttgart; 
Catalogues sent free upon application. - 


Belle Cole, who has made a great success with Theo. 
Thomas’ Orchestral C oncerts on his tour from ocean 
3 E. 14th Street, New York. 


NAW YORK 


Cc dae: Depots of the celebrated Cheap Editions of STEINGRAEBER, 
HENRY LITOLFF, Brunswick ; ENOCH & SONS, London ; 
BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 


Baritone, Concert and Oratorio Singer. Vocal and 


Piano T Teacher. 207 East 116th st.. N. Y.C ity. 


PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN’S 


Violin School, combined with Piano and Theory. 
Ensemble and Orchestra Classes free of onere. 
Beginners with abilities will also be taken, Offic 
hours from g to 12 o’clock every morning, nest 
Sundays, in Eureka Hall, corner gth and Walnut 
Streets, Cincinnati, O. 





ANTED. BY ONE OF THE LEADING 

and well-known Tuners and Repairers of 

New York, town or country work; advantageous 

arrangements made with piano dealers, also, with 

music teachers, for introductions. Address B. B., 

1133 Fulton ave., near +67th st. and Third ave., New 
ork, 


JUL. SCHU- 
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HE a DELAW Ati PORTABLE PIPE 


Which, for SIMPLICITY and DURABILITY of construction, for pleasing tone effects, 
and for ARTISTIC EXCELLENCE, is unrivaled. This instrument is not an 
imitation of the Pipe Organ, either in appearance or in tone, but is the veritable Pipe Organ 
itself. It is so constructed that it can with safety be transported to any distance, and yet be 
ready for use as soon as it is rolled out of its packing box, without any 
‘setting up” or tuning. 

In pres@nting the DELAWARE PIPE ORGAN to the public, we are furnishing 
to them an instrument which is a source of honest pride to the builders. 








STYLE 1,—Length, 4 feet 9 inches. STYLES 2 and 3.—Length, 4 feet 9 inches. 
Height, 4 feet 10 inches. Height, 4 feet 10 inches 
Depth, 2 feet 4 inches. Depth, 2 feet 6 inches. 


Octave Coupler, 16-ft. tone ; Tremolo ; Forte; Diapason 


STYLE 1 contains: Dulciana, 37 pipes, 8-ft. tone ; 
Bass, 8-ft.; Knee Swel 

STYLE 2 contains: Ganbe, 37 pipes, 8-ft.; Dulciana, 37 pipes, 8-ft.; 
Forte ; Diapason Bass, 8-ft. ; Knee Swell. 

STYLE 3 contains: Gamba, 37 pipes, 8-ft. tone; Dulciana, 37 pipes, 8-ft. tone; Principal, 37 pipes, 4-ft. 
tone ; Octave Coupler, 16- it: tone; Tremolo; Forte ; Diapason Bass, 8-ft. tone ; Knee Swell. 


Octave Coupler, 16-ft.; Tremolo 


Styles Nos. 1, 2 and 8 are built with Octave Coupler, Sub-Octave and Super-Octave Coupler, as desired by purchaser. 


a 


Eighth and Orange Streets, 


Au CownuntcaTons sou THE DIAMOND STATE ORGAN CO., "WILMINGTON, Delaware. 


BE ADDRESSED TO 


THE SUPERB’ HARDMAN PIANO. 
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HARDMAN, DOWLING & PECE. 


THE REYNOLDS IMPROVED | X A 10 DE hinteen a ee 
| Hockeste’s Set Centennial, says “Perhaps GHORGH BOTH N HR 
COMBINATION PIANO MOVER, RAL BU Uist ss oS 
— sdepliingaitarim ena Lively and pe races plated, a . . 
Handles | the naadoaeee, mn ‘wages ss ved Over the entire line of march, amid | Man ufac tu Ve V of Pi anofo rte A CHI ONS 
J 





both Uprights | Nore.—When the Kazoo is used aa a mouth- rPlece, on brass or tin 
horns the keys require no fin rewring Minstrel and Specialty Artists, 
Can 


and Squares | Quartettes, Choruses, Dancing and Campaign Clubs adopt it at sight. 


mes WS. REYNOLDS, aM cnere res acy ao tone, mdter ny NEW FACTORY, 135 and 137 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 
yy mai c anoo wi whip, ¢ 


fan or trumpet attachment, 15c.; by mail, %c. Liberal discount to 


SPECIALTY ON STAIRS. Rochelle, Ill. Organs, wen, "Menton thi ab en St., Rochester, N, Y. Pianos, 
MUNROE orcAN REED CO, IBHNT PIANOS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 
SQUARE AND UPRIGHT. 


MUNROE PATENT ORGAN REED,| sect scossasmmstcen Piance in se won 


MANUFACTORY, 453 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK. 


er Write for Catalogue and Prices to R. M. BENT & CO. 











And Dealers in all kinds of Organ Material, 
No. 25 UNION STREET. WORCESTER. MASS. 


HALLET & DAVIS CO’S PIANOS, 2°" 


WAREROOMS : 486 Washington Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C., 
State and Adams Streets. Chicago; Market and Powell Streets. San Franiseeo, Cal. FACTORY: Boston. Mass. 


E.P. CARPENTER ORGAN CO. 


Factory, BraTtLEezoRo, vr. | ORGAN ACTIONS. 


























Carl Hoffman, of Leavenworth, left for home last Friday. 
M. Clark has received a patent for a fall-board for reed 
No 


Daniel Hess says business is very lively, too much so, in 


ryans ; 303,119. 
fact, for this hot weather. 
Gabler & 
their working force since July 1. 
Ernst Gabler & 
os to Dyer & Howard, St. Paul. 


Ernst Brother have added twenty-seven men to 


Brother are shipping a large number of 


August Pollman is very busy importing large quantities of 


g 
musical merchandise from Germany. 


If you want a machine that will remove your piano or organ 
without trouble or tarnish, address W. S. Reynolds, of Rochelle, 





Hamilton has secured a trade-mark for organs ; 
He has also received a patent for his organ in the 


]. Baillie 
11,388 
German Empire, 


}. Howard Foote is rusticating at his country place, Bel Air. 
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Co., altogether 54 pianos and 25 organs—13 Estey and 12 Shon- 
inger organs. 

—Annual picnic of the workmen of Wessell, Nickel & Gross, 
to-morrow night. 

—William Rohlfing, of Milwaukee, has just purchased an ele- 
gant residence, paying $15,000, although the ground and build- 
ing cost originally $29,000. 

—Mr. Gould, manager of Wilcox & White's Pittsburgh branch, 
is now assisted by Mr. J. V. C. Wheat, who was formerly with 
C. J. Whitney, in Detroit. 

—Visitors to the Antwerp World's Exhibition of 1885 are 
promised operatic performances at Brussels or Ghent by tele- 
phone, without extra pay. 

—The Olympic Roller Skating Club, at Coney Island, has or- 
dered from Sohmer & Co. a fancy case upright, to be awarded as 
a prize to the most successful skater. 

—Charley Stone is now the sole proprietor of the piano-case 
factory of J. E. Stone & Sons, Erving, Mass. He is a bright 
and active fellow and gets up more business than the factory ever 
could boast of. 

—The Worcester Organ Company, Worcester, Mass., is now 
controlled by Theodore P. Brown and H. W. Metcalf, and will 
continue to manufacture organs in the building formerly occupied 
by E. P. Carpenter. 

—Mr. Hugo Dolge, a younger brother of Alfred Dolge, gradu- 


| ate of the Manchester (England) Technological Institute, and 


winner of the first prize at the last examination, has arrived in 
this country and gone to Dolgeville. 
—Mr. G. R. Fleming, formerly with C, J. Whitney, in De- 











brass instruments is good, while business in violins is slow as yet. 
Guitars and zithers are always wanted, but everywhere one hears 
complaints about the low prigess-+Zeitschrift fiir Instrumenten- 
bau. 





Business Suffering. 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, August 1, 1884. 
ONCERNING the import duties the report reads 
as follows: ‘‘ The introduction of the higher import duties 
on musical instruments and their parts and raw material, is hardly 
in any respect advantageous to the manufacture of musical in- 
struments of this district, which needs no protection for its prod- 
ucts ; on the contrary, it has been injurious in all those cases, 
where it has to rely on the import from foreign countries. In 
some cases this injurious effect has been checked by the transfer 
of the manufacture of the products in question from the foreign 
countries to our own. Thus, for instance, a number of Bohemian 
cabinet-makers, who made parts for the concertina and accordeon 
industry of this district, have removed their residences to Klingen- 
thal and vicinity. This expedient, though, is hardly practicable 
in other important branches of industry. Especially in the violin 
business the present state of affairs is badly felt. In this, Markneu- 
kirchen remains materially dependent on the neighboring place, 
Schénbach, in Bohemia, for the purchase of certain materials, 
while it is sensibly hampered and injured in its trade in conse- 
quence of the dutyjon these articles. Therefore the wish is being 
generally expressed that this inconvenience may very soon be 
abrogated by the abolition, or at least material reduction, of the 
import duties on the articles in question. —Zeitschrift fiir /nstru- 
mentenbau. 








| 
His Mr. Tony reports trade in band instruments fair, while busi- : 
ness in general is quiet. troit, takes charge of F. A. North & Co.’s new wareroom, No. Exports and Imports—Port of New York. 
The piano business of C. René, Stettin, Prussia, has been | 1,018 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. F, A. North & Co.'s old nc: ame eee 
t under legal process. We believe that Mr. F. ‘Teupe, of wareroom on Chestnut street continues as headquarters. ee. ears eee 
ler legal me ane, F. SON, : Kea EXPORTS, 
le, imported and sold quite a number of René pianos. | —A German trade paper says that Mr. Agthe, the former H : 
low they stood the Kentucky climate we are unable to say. manager of the London branch of the Berlin piano house of C. ~e otr SE Tet ame arinag? 2 Beery S5 she < 6 aes = 
, 6 . ote: ; ; — _- | Hamburg ..... ees eee eens 2 te teeeeeee seeee 570 
k MusIcAL Courter has received the prospectus of the Bechstein, has left for this country to open a branch house of eee Ze 9 BOY 9 cases piano materials... 780 
nternational Ex‘ivition of Antwerp, Belgium, which opens on Bechstein in this city. The sons of Mr. Bechstein have charge of OFS. < San ines eee ae PE: 5<s000s ek Ge « 320 
2 £9 sea ak ; ‘ 7 ; : PAVE Fos a cds sian vers > irene 1,795 
lay 188 iano and organ manufacturers who intend to ex- the London branch. “ _ banjo "9 
a , Koha SueweoneyeaReRes . 2: 
it this exposition can secure blanks by addressing this office —A. A. W., of St. Joseph, Mo., wants to know whether a] J ondon..........eeseeeeee es OND S66 acisvon dees ss 1,000 
piano made by J. & C. Fischer, of New York, is a safe purchase | Antwerp.......... 0 .-seeeees 2 cases music boxes..... 2,000 
: re) Pome warrs ., A. 2 x cathe a” ey eer ie RR re 200 
he Fort Wayne Organ Company writes to us that business with the firm’s warrantee. A. A. W. should not write anony British West Indies 2 on rth i 
, . tal cards to a newspaper ; but as he or she may not have | 7.4 ~ialdaeceaeage a ae mje: pelea lia Nal rig 
narkably good for this season of the year. From what we | ™US POS hee Sie ed UR wis ah oes oe sep escs eames RD Cs scacioseakyess 648 
ve istified in indorsing the remarks made by the com- known better, we will answer in this instance, and say that a ee I organ..... 75 
; ro Bast Weeus green wenn be tie Pana ceeded. | 6" Fischer piano can safely be purchased, even without the | U. S. of Colombia........... Ess acca sue . 204 
p lhe oO gan, ‘ ‘ ‘ -|- “ a 
, tne more popular every day firm's warranty. ai 
' $s becoming more popular every Cay. _ : aay TOM a5 ics cuas sects ovaees Re ueMEN so a6. vaccee eaeeh $8,217 
pi York, Livingston County, State of New York, is a —Mr. John Gibson, the veteran music leader of this city, has IMPORTS. 
tleman named II. P. Warren, who has a grist mill, is a manu- patented ” yreremeR se vues which becoming: very | Miscellaneous musical instruments, &c., 328 pkgs... .... .$33.175 
f ® cider and an avent of musical instruments. This is popular with violinists. It is a sort of complex bar placed inside acai 
ly a great combination, and is an evidence that there is | 8° 45 produce what is called the ‘‘old tone,” so desirable in a Week ending August 14, 1884. 
a rprise in York, Livingston County, State of New violin. Mr. Gibson has recently constructed a new violin from expon’s 
r erpris i rf _ be g , ots I ¥ : & <r 2 g) Ss. 
| very choice wood and which with this improvement gives a good Fivesnnud 1 piano he 
’ ) 4 poo ee ee wee eere ** * re ee ** «5 
imitation of the old cremona tone.— Worcester Home Journal. , ngs a De nEe NS 47, Of SS oe "436 
Where a patented article is put upon the market without be- — Caan See ener Conc a 500 
marked “‘ patented,” as required by -section 4,900 of the . British West Indies.......... BRO bic bicceee sane 145 
utes Revised Statutes, a person infringing the patent is From the U pper Voigtland, July 19, Britlsh Poss. in Africa........ eee 235 
. ss : fova Scotia .cccscccecs Cee re 225 
y for the infringement made after receiving actual notice 1884. No a Scotia ve ees 
a nar agE™ r : Bristol, England.... .......- SN re ae 300 
nt. So held by the United States Circuit Court for | OW prosperous the manufacture of musical in- | Glasgow. .... ....-. ates ei oe i. 100 
e District of California in the case of Allen v. Deacon, decided | struments has been during the year 1883, appears from — : lelaig) pies (een ~ aS i eae Cee - es Sibuiaa deeds 10g 
ee peer ee ae ' Pe Fite’ Se hg iS, | Oa ee ere SS GT ETC ee 3 
e 25th ult. and reported in the Chicago Legal News. the reports of the consulates at Leipsic, Chemnitz and Annaberg, ora 3 pianos ' ec 
Che diagram of D. H. Baldwin & Co.'s display at the South- | concerning the export of instruments to the United States. Ac-| [. S, of Colombia........... WOMMMIRUG. yics ose o.c6-sis go 
Exposition, Louisville, Ky., which we have just received, | cording to them 4,315,331.49 marks’ worth of instruments have 
~ . Ta . . . . . y “to rq 
ves an adequate idea of the extent of that firm's exhibit. Stein- | been exported from these three districts, while last year the ew Total. .++--+sseersereeees Sates eeeeeer s < Bech eey 97.350 
way, Decker Brothers, Haines, Fischer and Vose pianos and | ports amounted to 3,738,637.26 marks. The export consequently IMPORTS. 
l-stey and Shoninger organs are exhibited by Messrs. Baldwin & | has increased at a rate of 15% percent. At present, the call for | Miscellaneous musical instruments, &c., 262 ORE. 6 08 ss $31,319 




















PROF. M. 


Self-Playing 


ORGANS«PIANOS 


Real Music with EXPRESSION. - 


INSTRUMENTS WHICH PRODUCE IT. 


THE ONLY AUTOMATIC 


Address M. GALLY, 76 Fifth Ave. New York. 


GALLY'S 
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WESSELL,NICKELGROSS jas Entznson Plano Co 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — Bs Lid 7a 
Paar Manufacturers of sa ‘UPRIGHT and COTTAGE 


a . Piano-Fortes. 








GRAND, SQUARE s « 
mavrricHT ELAMOLorte AActions, 
455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 


636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 
—-NEW YOoORK.+— 
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WOODWARD & BROWN ar ep © MORE THAN 30,000 MADE AND IN USE. 
Pianoforte Manufacturers, 7 7” eee very Piano WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 
No. 175A TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. : 


al i ‘ CONOVER BROS.) "2" 159 Tremont Strest, Boston. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


VPRICeS PIANOS. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 
Among our valu way = rovements. ch ate w cheb ae ts 
2 aoe = ao iw Fae Sypessneeian “| STULTZ & BAUER, Upright & Square 


Our Pi are er de 3 poe udges as Mme. 


\ FE Riv Kit ng, "Re »bt. Ge adhe -ck, Chas. Ku nk fe alias 5 
= \s M. Rowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Stele, Hartman, of 70, 703, 705 & 707 First Ave., P] A NOS 
2 sisco, anc ot 
NEV TORZ. 


235 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK. 


HAZELTON en 


“THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS _ ( A NOS IN EVERY RESPECT, - 


> APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, So 


Nos. 384 & 386 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YOoREK. 


JAMES & HOLMSTRO Seco come.” The BOMOD aa re MiltOD 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. — WE M fee UFACTURE — ORGANS 


THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE First Class, New and Attractive Styles. 
EXCELLENCE OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS. 
2 AGENTS WANTED. 
Pr NOS OF STRICTLY FINE GRADE AT | Grand rig dll (arts, 
A 1129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


MEDIUM PRICES. 


BABY GRAND. | GEO. STECK & CO. | LITTLE GIANT 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 


THE SMALLEST GRAND GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANO MADE, 


> 
PIANO MADE, Containing all improvements, com- 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic » = A. INT © Ss ined with great strength and volumi 
DG Di} nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 
and Small Apartments 


a Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 11 faa Fessendh Street, NEW YORK. @ —— 


BHR BROS. & CO 


ay esmtoeee"" Patent Cylinder Top Upright Pianos “""=*sex* 


WM. SCHAEFFER, ENGL 
Dguars and Upright Planes, LE W A N 
scex. IV PIANOS 


PLAIN OS. ARE NOTED FOR THEIR 
role mee: Pia. FINE QUALITY OF TONE AND SUPERIOR FINISH 


— Se CATALOGUE SENT FREE 
Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 32 GEORGE St 


Fianoin America. §®~ Send for Catalogue . 
N. B.—Pianos not dienes sian being thoroughlv AN () lA () 0] (] 
Tuned and Regulated. P 5 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 






































bility. 
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two MARTIN GUITARS ew ait 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
m=» NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 


For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by al. first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 

rid-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such, as 
S. De La COVA, 

Mr. CHAS. Dr JANON, | 

ary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the Unite States, but 

They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


njoy a wo 
Madame De GONI Mr. 
Mr. J]. P. COUPA, | Mr. 


hut deem it unnecess. 
nl urope 


WM. SCHUBERT, 


| Mr. 
FERRARE, 


Mr. 
Mr. 


H. WORRELL, 
N. W. GOULD, 


They 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


and many others. 





Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Importers of all kinds of 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., 


etec., etc. 











Kipacd 


Grand, Square and Upright 


~PLANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 

d to be the 

ata “ the » Age. Guaranteed for Five Y ears 


ning | rated Catalogue rnished on 
CS reasor coma loveuiin: 
Warerooms, 237 HE. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E, 23d St., New York. 


most Celebrated In- 
+ »y ~g 


application, 





THE 


ORGAN CO. 


te 


FACTORY 





Worcester, Mass. 






MITH 


AMERICAN 


ORGANS 


— AND — 


PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
(te Over 100,000 Made and Sold, 


Catalogues free on application. 


THE 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO,, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





aT eee 
a : ‘N 
u = ~ = a . 
nf 
' 
a) tS 


PLA NOS. 


Established 1861. 





Nearly 20,000 now in use. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CoO., 
175 B —_ NT STREET, Beste )N, MAS 
d, 


BRIGES’S 


OLD AND RELIABLE 


Piano stool 


M AN UFACTORY, | 





PETERBORO, N. H. 





_| 


| 





lve 


y 





KNABE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PLANOFORTES. 


me eS ere 
any ity Yea ad ugon the excellence alo 


have tt 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes the s UNEQUALED i 
Touch, Weshennachip. and Durability. 


1 Tone, 





Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five YEAars. 
WM. KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 


112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


CORNISH & CO. 
PIANOS = ORGANS, 


Washington, N. J. 











CRANE & CHAPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 


PLANO FELT 


MAN UPACTURERS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HERRBURGER- ‘SCHWANDER, Pianoforte Actions, 


a finely equipped depaitm 


nufacture of 


KEYS FOR PIANO AND ORGAN. 


of the 
e. Libe 


1 to the taste 
"Pr npt servic 


levoting special atten 


HERR BURGER-SCH 1 WANDER, 16 ‘Bes om YEvangile, Paris, 


itrade, Fr 
dite Adare 


delivery. Competition prices 


France, 








THE 





HAL WN S focen 


+4 >36f i= R O S Y 


NEW UPRIGHT 





SEND FOR ‘CIRCULAR 





HAINES BROTHERS, HAINES & WHITNEY €0., 


97 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


182 & 184 WABASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 





THE STERLING OnGAN GO. 


R. W. BLAKE, Gen'l Ma 
THE POPULAR 


AMERICAN INSTRUMENT, 


THE F AMOUS S "CHIMES 
OF SWISS BELLS. 





Factories: Derby, Conn. 





New York Warerooms: 
7 & 9 West 14th Street. 
E. H. MCEWEN & Co., Managers. 
Chicago Warerooms: 179 Wabash Avenue. 








R. H. Roppa, Manager. 
aa. UW 2M Bs ee 
PIANOFORTES, 


SQUARE and UPRIGIELT. 


—— MANUFACTURED B 


yY— 





JOHN F. HONER, Sil, 513 & 515 W. 420 St., NY. 
~SQUARE 


( sat 
PIANOS 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


AN GH 
CHRISTIE & SON, 209 to 223 W. 36th St., a.¥. 








BILLINGS 


+PIANOS,« 


— MANUFACTURED BY — 


BILLINGS & RICHMOND, 
Factory, - 124 & 126 West 25th Street. 
Warerooms, - - 21 East 14th Street. 

NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 


NUFACTURER OF — 


Pianofarte Strivas and Desks, 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 
220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 


SPOFFORD & CO., 


Piano and Organ Hardware, 


DOLGEVILLE (Herkimer Co.), N. Y. 


HORACE WATERS & CO. 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 


t” AGENTS WANTED. 











Warerooms, 124 Fifth Ave. 
Factory, Corner Broome and East Streets, 


NEW YORK, 
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Sead for Pres the Pp A C KK A & [) O jn G A Nie Manufactured Ny ihe 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN Co., FORT WAYNE, Ind. 








ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. —- 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 


999 


dd 


220, * 


and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 





GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 
AL . 8 I 4 iil AUD. 
AY L our Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
‘aly. 1872, and a »vember, 1875, and my U sg have my pate ent metallic 
action path cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 


caused them to be erent yunced by competent juc ise, 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








THE: YORK * COT TAGE ORGANS. 


+>! DEALERS, IT 


WILL PAY 


YOO TO HANDLE THES 


{[!ti-< 








Manufactured by THE WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CoO.,, York, Pa. 


FRANCIS NEPPERT, 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 


PIANO STOOLS. 


Cloth, Felt, 
Fleece and 
Rubber Covers, 
for Grands and 
Uprights. 


Store Stools, 
Music Racks, 
Cabinets, 


Stands. 


— ALSO — 
PIANO SCARFS, with Fronts. 
IMPORTER OF PIANO COVERS. 
t Stock, Best Goods, Lowest Prices 


The Larges 


390 Canal Street, near West Broadway, New York. 


™ CorresponveNce SOLICITED 





GEORGE W. SEAVERNS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano- Porte « Rotions, 


No. 113 BROADWAY, 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


BOSTON 
Musical Instrument Manufactory. 


logue and Price List. 


G@™ Send for Cata- 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


71 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1847. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 





Largest Organ Pipe Pactory in the World. 





METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 


A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed. 
| Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
| Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 





JULIUS BAUER & CO, 


Piano Manufacturers, 


(56 and 


158 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 


‘4. 





— WITH — 


SSCARES. 
Fronts for Upright Pianos. 


(Patented Jan. 9, 1883.) 
Piano Cover Makers and Dealers are 
Cautioned not to Infringe. 


MUSIC RACKS, 


Artists’ Busts and Stools, 


Fitted Grand Covers ¢ age e Cloth, 
Silk Plush, &c. 


GB™ Catatocve Free 
Imported Square Covers at European Factory Prices. Embroidered Flags and Banners. 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 103 East 14th Street, next to Steinway Hall. New York. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 
Action Leather, Punch Leather, 


F, W, KRAF CUT LEATHER PUNCHEONS. 


Also Leathe: for Saddlery, Gloves and other purposes. 


BUCKSKINS and CAPPING LEATHER SPECIALTIES. 
BRONS VILE, Westchester County, IW. ZY. 


PATEN UPRIGHT 


PIANO. 


THE BEST PIANO FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE. 


B. F. BAKER, 486 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass. 














MANUFACTURER OF 














CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM ALL PARTS ae THE GLOBE. 


ITHACA ORGANS fie mraica ORGAN AND PIANO CO 


Are wafted triumphantly into brilliant ascendancy over all others, -@ 
through their nightingale sweetness and unexampled durability, actually 


growing better with use, therefore warranted for ten years. 


<= SWISS CHIMES A SPECIALTY.— >» 


Novelty in styles a great feature. 


Office and eden ITHACA, 


J. HAYNES, General Traveling Agent. 
New York City Warerooms, 


No. 26 West Twenty-Third Street. 


CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


(o.|PATENT DUPLEX PIANOS. 


The Wonder of the Musical Age. 
The only Piano in the world that can boast of Six Unisons, two com- 
N. Y. ; ; 
plete sounding-boards, two full iron frames, developing a marvelous 
system to resist strain and climatic effects, therefore warranted for twenty 


years, and rendering a grandeur and originality of tone which must bring 





A. BAUS, Manager. the Duplex rapidly to the front. 








PALAGE ORGAN 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


Six Grand Gold Medals and Eight Highest Silver Medals within three years ; a record unequaled by any other Manv- 
facturer of Reed Organs in the World. 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., Worcester, Mass.. or Toledo, Ohio. 


Send for Illustrated Cat: alogue to the 








EE. G. HARRINGTON & Co. 
§ Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453, 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, 


Unequaied in Beauty of Design, Excellence of 


Finish, as weli as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


Construction and 


Square 


OLS 
MANUFACTURERS OF (Y%, 


NEW YORK CITY. 








“BAY STATE ORGAN war ait: 1m 


DO NOT FAIL TO CORRESPOND 
THE MANUFACTURERS, 


WITH 


C. B. HUNT & CO., 101 BRISTOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


WEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


UPRIGHT PIANOS A SPECIALTY. 


MASON & HAMLI 


! . s 
| C : 
Upright « Pianofortes, 
aaa 
EMBODYING LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, AND VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 
IN MUSICAL CAPACITY, ELEGANCE AND DURABILITY. 











Entire Metal Frames, to which the Strings are directly attached by 
Metallic Fastenings, securing: 


1. Improvement in quality of tone; freedom from tubbiness and otherwise unmusical 
tones. 

2. Gréater durability and much less liability to get out of tu e; will not require 
tuning one-quarter as much as wrest-pin Pianos. They are thus especially adapted to 
use in trying situations and climates. 

It is intended that every Piano made by this Company shall illustrate that VERY 
HIGHEST EXCELLENCE which has always characterized their Organs, and won for 
them HIGHEST AWARDS at every great World’s Industrial Exhibition 
for Sixteen Years. Circulars free. 

An Illustrated Catalogue of Organs, 46 pages, 4to, representing about One 
Hundred Styles, will be sent free. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO.. 


No. 154 Tremont Street, Boston; No. 46 East Fourteenth Street (Union Square), New York; 
No. 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 














ONLY THE BEST _MATERIALS USED. 





C.C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Square Pianos. 
1125 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 





MASS. 




















Vienna, 1873. 





AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 


DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


PIANOsORGAN 


FELT 






Hay ui 


PP FELT & SC SOUNDING BOARD-FACTORIES AT. DOLGEVILLE, N iva 


SAW MILLS: 
DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 


MATERIALS 


1 


a vast 


du ‘aan 


UW 














No. 188 HAST 


THIRTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 











‘BEH ING” 


a pet Naina and Crand Pianos 





3 WEST 14th ST. 
NEW YORK, 


. 1883 7. 
> 





New York. 





Factory: 124th Street and First Avenue, 


BHEHNING & SOW. 










McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in ful) 
for Five Years. 
Address E, McCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street Albany, N. Y 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 





The Trade Invited to Test 


Quality and Price. 





CHASE PIANO C0., 


Manufactory and Warerooms. 
& RICHMOND INDIANA. 

















LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 


Duane Street, cor. Church. New York, 





aeeckee 


as 





